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THE INFORMER. Victor McLaglen dominates this scene as he did the 


whole of John Ford’s film, made in 19365, still going strong in the theatres. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


HOLLYWOOD SPEAKS FOR IT- 
SELF — MOVE TOWARD FEWER 
AND BETTER FILMS 


INCE the first THEATRE ARTS Motion 

Picture Issue appeared in 1929, 
sound has transformed the films. The art 
of the silent cinema is now a thing apart 
with its own values and its own defend- 
ers. For the purposes of this issue, how- 
ever, sound is taken for granted as an 
accepted element both in the art and in 
the industry. Such technical miracles as 
directional sound, color photography, 
the pan-focus lens are nonchalantly re- 
garded as matters of fact. In more ways 
than these, this issue takes up where 
the other left off. There are few refer- 
ences to the older masterpieces of mo- 
tion picture art — The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, the Griffith works, Eisenstein’s 
The General Line. The focus has shifted 
— Russia’s leadership of twelve years 
ago is Hollywood’s today. Perhaps the 
most noticeable change of all is the fact 
that this motion picture issue is written 
largely by people who have come to 
artistic maturity not in the theatre but 
in the films, who have thought almost 
always in terms of the screen rather than 
the proscenium arch. The movies’ first 
generation! 
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James Stewart, by Fulius Kroll 


WHILE James Stewart marches 
through his paces in an army camp, 
his many admirers among movie- 
goers wait impatiently for his return 
and solace themselves with memo- 
ries of his fine performances in 
pictures like Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington, The Mortal Storm, The 
Philadelphia Story. Such are the 
ways of the film industry that Mr. 
Stewart is reported to have won the 
Motion Picture Academy award this 
year for his performance in The 
Philadelphia Story largely because 
he had earned and not received it for 
his brilliant crusading Mr. Smith in 
Frank Capra’s picture last season. 
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WHILE the Tyrone Power remake 
of Rudolph Valentino’s sensational 
Blood and Sand runs its mild course 
through the film houses of America, 
a travesty on the same subject, 
called Neither Blood Nor Sand, 
stands them up in Mexico’s movie 
houses. The great comedian, Cantin- 
flas, who combines an _ insanely 
funny patter with a genius for 
pantomime, plays the lead in this 
film, which has already out-distanced 
The Great Dictator, Rebecca and 
Gone with the Wind in Mexican 
box-office receipts. 
* 

SKEPTICS who are still reluctant 
to admit that the theatre throws its 
beams far beyond the close confines 
of Broadway should look at the thea- 
tre listings in an early August 
Sunday Times. A compact square 
records the plays on Broadway: 
Arsenic and Old Lace, Claudia, 
Hellzapoppin, It Happens on Ice, 
Life with Father, My Sister Eileen, 
Pal Foey, Panama Hattie, Separate 
Rooms, The Corn Is Green and Watch 
on the Rhine. It takes many times 
that space to list the appealing fare 
spread for the summer-theatregoer 
along the eastern seaboard. Tallulah 
Bankhead continues her rounds with 
an old favorite, Her Cardboard Lover. 
Henry Hull appears in Dear Brutus. 
Diana Barrymore plays the Ethel 
Barrymore role of forty years ago in 
Captain Finks of the Horse Marines. 
Tyrone Power and Annabella try 
their theatre wings in Liliom. Ann 
Corio moves from burlesque to 
legitimate to play The Barker with 
William Harrigan. Last year’s Broad- 
way successes, such as George Wash- 
ington Slept Here, Fohnny Belinda, 
Old Acquaintance, Mr. and Mrs. 
North, The Man who Came to Dinner, 
survive their New York closings by 
suburban reappearances with origi- 
nal or new professional casts. And 
next year’s hopeful entries round 
out the summer bills. 
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HINGS move fast in the movie world. 

As this issue of THEATRE ARTS goes 
through the presses, the industry moves 
on beyond it. The following statement of 
the Independent Theatre Owners Asso- 
ciation, explaining a decision to abandon 
double-feature programs, might have 
been inspired in advance by Walter 
Wanger’s statements on page 626. ‘The 
theatre owners’ group holds that pro- 
gramming two top-feature pictures on 
one bill is using up product faster than 
Hollywood can replenish it; that showing 
a good picture and a bad picture to- 
gether harms the good picture and show- 
ing two bad pictures at one time is just 
bad showmanship. If good pictures were 
shown singly, they would last twice as 
long, the bad pictures would not be 
shown in such wide proportions and the 
picture makers would be able to concen- 
trate on fewer — and better — stories.’ 
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Bob Hope may well look pleased as he contemplates a 
double ice-cream cone and dreams of his new contract 
which is reputed to bring him $150,000 a picture. In 
comedies like The Road to Zanzibar and Caught in the 
Draft, Bob Hope has proved himself as gay a gagster 
on the screen as he is over the air. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 

Among the films of American 
life which trace their origins 
to novels, The Grapes of Wrath 
and Gone with the Wind did 
particular justice to their origi- 
nals. Henry Fonda and John 
Considine are conspicuous in 
the scene to the left, from 
Darryl! Zanuck’s screen version 
of the Steinbeck book, di- 
rected by John Ford. Below, 
Vivien Leigh and Hattie Mc- 
Daniel are confronted by car- 
pet-baggers in Gone with the 
Wind, which was produced by 
David Selznick, directed by 
Victor Fleming in Technicolor. 
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King Vidor painted the World War in romantic tones for The Big Parade 
(1925), the saga of three doughboys, above, played by Tom O’Brien, John 
Gilbert and Karl Dane. Lewis Milestone’s 4// Quiet on the Western Front 
(1930), below, with Louis Wolheim and Lew Ayres, was made of sterner stuff. 





Universal — Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
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Motion Picture Classics 


oMEONE who loved books once described a classic as ‘a book people 
S of culture read again’. The editors of THEATRE arts have para- 
phrased this definition to apply to motion pictures, and asked a 
group of alert and enthusiastic filmgoers — only a few of them in the 
movie world, and the rest active in other arts and professions — to 
draw up a list of ten classics, that is ten pictures they would like to 
see again. The results, some of which appear below, are scattered 
through this issue to enable you to make your own selections before 
you have learnt too much about the inclinations of your fellow fans. 
In the pages following the text section of the magazine will be found 
a tabulation of the top pictures on the lists in order of their choice; 
and the issue is illustrated by the twenty-six films mentioned more 
than once by our experts, along with a few that the editors would 
like to see again. 


David Copperfield Grand Illusion 
A Nous la Liberté Goodbye Mr. Chips 
Fuarez Fantasia 
The Long Voyage Home Of Human Bondage 
Stagecoach Love Affair 
Mayerling The Informer 
Harvest The Story of Louis Pasteur 
It Happened One Night We Are Not Alone 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington The Lady Vanishes 
Shoulder Arms Heart of Paris 
Le Million The Last Laugh 
The Circus All Quiet on the Western Front 
The Blue Angel The Thief of Bagdad 
Vaudeville Animal Crackers 


Les Miséradles (Harry Bauer) 
Manon Lescaut 


Sous les Toits de Paris 
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John Cromwell 


Eugene Speicher 


John Gielgud 











The Films: Forward from 1941 
WALTER F. WANGER 


s THE world endures revolution, so must the motion picture. 
A What is transpiring in Europe, Asia and Africa touches every- 
one and every creative form. Certainly the motion picture, important 
as it is to public morale and dependent as it is upon the mass public 
for support, cannot, alone, remain immune. 

In one way the motion picture suffers immeasurably from a world 
at war, but in another the upheaval should expedite adjustments in 
both the production and distribution of films to assure definite im- 
provement in film-making and public appreciation. The motion picture 
enters upon the next phase of its rather spectacular life with sufficient 
vision and fortitude to perform brilliant service. As a vital force in 
our modern social structure its contributions to a post-war era are 
bound to be considerable. From present chaos should come a new 
perspective and a generous recognition of artistic attainment so 
essential in any field, that of theatre art and reporting particularly. 

Let us quickly trace the mushroom-like growth of the American 
film from its humble beginning, that we may better know the modern 
motion picture for what it is and what changes must be made to lift 
it to its proper high plane. The real pioneers of the industry (J. Stuart 
Blackton, Carl Laemmle, Adolph Zukor, Marcus Loew, William Fox, 
Colonel William Selig, George K. Spoor and Jesse L. Lasky) no longer 
head the organizations they founded. They saw the motion picture 
advance beyond their fondest expectations before surrendering the 
management of major companies to other hands, and they inspired 
their successors by their great faith in the industry they created. 

When a legal fight from 1909 to 1912 broke the stranglehold the 
Motion Picture Patents Company had on the business, the American 
film industry experienced its first upheaval. Regardless of the speed 
with which producing companies began to turn out pictures, they 
could not make them fast enough to meet the demands of store- 
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theatres that changed their programs daily. In a few years the store- 
show gave way to theatres, more cathedrals and palaces than mere 
showhouses. A courageous producer called the leading lady in one 
picture a star and the star system began. In ten years there were 200 
star names on posters and in electric lights in front of film theatres, 
men and women who became the idols of millions in every corner of 
the globe. Technically the close-up, fade-in, fade-out, dissolve, flash- 
back and moving panorama had enhanced the technique of the 
motion picture. But the silent picture was, at best, little more than a 
manufacturing process for recording moving figures on rolls of cellu- 
loid. Except for the productions of D. W. Griffith, Thomas H. Ince, 
Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Cecil B. deMille, 
Rex Ingram, Erich von Stroheim, James Cruze and a few others, 
studios turned out pictures as the American assembly line turns out 
automobiles. 

Fortunately the post-war era brought lush times. The world mar- 
ket for films became practically an American monopoly. Any form of 
entertainment that could attract such a vast audience could attract 
other things, too. The motion picture was no exception. It attracted 
all forms of censorship — local, state and national. 

Then came another upheaval — the motion picture gained a 
voice; the sound film era began, and with the advent of sound came 
new talent. And, with the talent this new miracle attracted, the 
motion picture came into its own. Hollywood became a mecca for 
stage directors, playwrights and actors from ‘legit’, ‘vaudeville’ and 
‘burlesque’ — a modern El Dorado. There was such a demand for 
sound films and such a shortage of equipment and trained technicians 
that it took time for the new motion picture to reach any kind of 
balance. 

Motion picture theatres that had previously enjoyed a weekly 
income of $15,000 to $20,000 now frequently grossed $40,000 to 
$50,000. Indeed the sound film had performed miracles for the motion 
picture industry. But again the motion picture was a ‘novelty busi- 
ness’. Noting the long queues of patrons in front of theatres, legislators 
taxed everything connected with the production and exhibition of 
films, and all salaries took another rise. The fascinating motion picture 
business became everybody’s business. 

It took several years for the sound film to reach such a state of 
scientific perfection that the vast improvement in acting, in direction 
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and in dialogue became impressive. In accomplishing force and 
naturalness for actors the sound film brought about more censorship 
than the screen had ever known. Conscious that the spoken word 
carried great influence and frequently took on a double meaning, 
censors tightened their control, stifling more than a little the ad- 
vancement of the fine new composite art. The technical side of the 
motion picture was recognized as a great science but the art of the 
screen had to be held down to the eye-level of minority groups not in 
agreement themselves as to what was actually right, or wrong. All 
producers needed was a few more demands from their self-constituted 
‘superiors’ and — padded cells. 

In addition to being encumbered by numerous restrictions, motion 
picture producers found that their very best work suffered because an 
outmoded system of distribution and exhibition drew little distinction 
between an exceptionally fine film and the ‘B’ picture created only 
because it could be made both quickly and cheaply. Pictures like 
Rebecca, All This and Heaven Too, The Citadel and Goodbye Mr. Chips 
suffered from being presented with inferior pictures and from the fact 
that such double feature programs gave patrons too much film. It 
was like trying to enjoy an excellent turkey dinner after having hur- 
riedly eaten a couple of hamburger sandwiches. Pictures like The 
Mortal Storm and The Long Voyage Home also suffered because little 
effort was made to emphasize the difference between such adult films 
and the light, domestic fare starring Baby Sandy. The legitimate 
stage would never have tried to build a successful engagement for 
What Price Glory? by catering exclusively to audiences which supported 
The Bluebird. Unfortunately a good many motion picture theatre 
men firmly believe they have an established clientele and need not 
concern themselves with creating new patronage or catering to more 
than one type of audience. This error must be corrected if more dis- 
tinguished filmfare is to come. 

In January of 1935 The President Vanishes brought to the screen 
scenes which later became actualities, yet its presentation to the 
public was devoid of showmanship or significance, its distinction lost 
in the routine manner in which it was distributed and exhibited. 

Ben Hecht’s notable Front Page suffered much the same fate and, 
if producers became easily discouraged, such great films as The Grapes 
of Wrath, Our Town, Abe Lincoln in Illinois and The Long Voyage 
Home would never have been made. Their production, while not 
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FORWARD FROM 1941 


always profitable per se, gave the public splendid examples of how 
fine motion pictures could be; gave writers, directors and actors 
advanced performances; and raised the art of the screen to new 
levels. The screen needs such pictures, decidedly, and should make 
provision to give them every advantage of exploitation and exhibition- 
presentation in intimate theatres billed singly and for engagements 
long enough to give them a chance to ‘catch on’. Producers must have 
the courage to make new and different types of films, and distributors 
and exhibitors must be willing to cooperate with them in creating 
new patronage. 

Radio has done a splendid job in its ‘sustaining’ shows, trying 
various types of programs (like ‘Information Please’ and others), 
experimenting with them and building them until their Crossley 
ratings earn them regular commercial sponsorship. 

The motion picture’s sponsors are the public. They expect changes; 
not one or two formulae for screen entertainment but every con- 
ceivable type of show. As the motion picture has supplanted most 
legitimate theatres, local stock companies and vaudeville, and as it 
offers concert and operatic artists advantages that the physical 
limitations of the stage deny them, motion picture producers must 
accept the obligation of broadening the scope of their activity. 

Screenplays of the future must embrace a// of the best features 
of what was formerly ‘the theatre’. Not only must Hollywood make 
entertainment for the masses but it must build solid, important film- 
fare for exclusive adult audiences. The industry isn’t making ‘time- 
killers’ any more; it is in real show business. Not all pictures will be 
(or can be) equal financial successes. To expect all of them, even 60 
percent of them, to be ‘hits’ is likewise unreasonable. But theatremen 
who present motion pictures to the public must realize that they are 
not in a ‘grind’ business any more. 

Only when producers are assured that distinctive new films will 
be given individual consideration will they be able to bring about 
proper advancement in the field of production. In the light of 1941, 
a re-classification of entertainment and its more intelligent presenta- 
tion are as important to progress as giving pictures the greater realism 
and character they need so much. 

A majority of the nation’s newspaper and magazine critics are 
quick to notice and to commend pictures which have originality and 
true artistry. Unfortunately, however, critical acclaim alone does not 
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assure these distinguished films sufficient support to encourage in- 
creased numbers of superior films. John Ford’s picturization of four 
Eugene O’Neill one-act plays as The Long Voyage Home received 
critical praise won by but few films but, forced to play with a second 
picture in most theatres and given routine presentation and exploita- 
tion, the picture did not enjoy the success its distinction deserved. 
Occasionally the critics ‘miss the bus’. Exhibitors said that Katharine 
Hepburn was completely ‘washed up’ and then voted her an award 
for the best performance of 1940 in Philadelphia Story. As a box-office 
title Philadelphia Story left much to be desired in the minds of sup- 
posedly astute showmen — it didn’t have sex, it didn’t have feminine 
appeal, it sounded uninviting indeed. But it must have had a great 
deal, actually. It certainly measured up to everything considered 
‘success’. When producers make no compromises or short-cuts in 
bringing basically good material to the screen, their success is far 
more certain than when they rely upon theatrical tricks; Gone with 
the Wind, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Rebecca, The Women, 
Emile Zola, Pasteur are but a few illustrations of this fact. 

With a few important (not difficult) adjustments both in the 
production and distribution of films, Hollywood is ready to produce 
entertainment which the theatre never dreamed possible. Moreover, 
Hollywood has already begun plans for the employment of films in 
many new fields to aid the reformation of our post-war world. 

Today Hollywood is one of the greatest cultural centres of the 
world. The foremost authors, playwrights, producers and directors are 
here, and one must not overlook the artistry of the creators of cinema- 
tography. Leading composers and musical conductors are here or in 
constant touch with motion picture production. Here the beginning of 
a new season of production means planning more than 300 feature- 
length shows and almost as many short subjects, destined to play to 
larger audiences in one year than the legitimate stage has known in 
100 years. 

Gradually, as Hollywood’s broadened public-relations and more 
careful analyses of the day’s market begin to register, long hoped-for 
improvement will come. The double-bill idea has not been the solution 
to a box-office weakened by the depression, unemployment and worn- 
out formula films. It will eventually have to give way to the longer 
feature film, accompanied by sympathetic short subjects — a com- 
plete-show idea. Many exhibitors are ready and willing to make the 
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THE LONG VOYAGE HOME 


Barry Fitzgerald and Thomas Mitchell dance a turn in The Long Voyage 
Home. Standing high on the 1940 honor roll, this hard-bitten, richly at- 
mospheric picturization of four O’Neill sea plays was made under W alter 
Wanger’s producing banner by John Ford, with Dudley Nichols as script- 
writer, Gregg Toland as cameraman. The team of Ford and Nichols were 
also associated in The Informer (with Toland as caméraman), and in Stage- 
coach (photographed by Bert Glennon), a riproaring, if somewhat sophisti- 
cated, version of the wild westerner, made for Walter Wanger in 1939. 
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HITCHCOCK THRILLERS 
When Godfrey Tearle confronted Robert Dong | 
with his missing little finger in Alfred Hitchcock’ § 
The Thirty-Nine Steps (made in England in 1935), 
chills traveled up the spines of audiences, §j | 
years later, this film still keeps large audienegs 
shivering in their boots. Shivers are a Hitchcog 
specialty, and he turns one of che best film yo | 
cabularies in the business to creating them, 
Foreign Correspondent, below, a Wanger produc. 
tion, provided more evidence to this effect, a 
did last year’s success, Rebecca. Carol Reed, ;| 
younger disciple of Alfred Hitchcock, remains | 
in their native England, carrying on the tradition 
with such double-quick films as Night Train, Girl 
in the News, and his stirring The Stars Look Down, 
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FORWARD FROM 1941 


change but some still feel the time has not yet arrived to take such a 
gamble. Most theatres that have steadfastly refused to play double- 
features enjoy good business as a rule. These showmen need more 
pictures of a ‘road show’ calibre and will get them. Their confidence 
in the future of the motion picture is bound to win reward from both 
producers and public. Their theatres will form the nucleus of a chain of 
intimate, single-feature showhouses across the country and speed the 
day when a truly better picture can win a better reception. 

In recent months, defense plans have been given impetus and 
streamlining through Hollywood studio co-operation with American 
armed forces. Training films, produced under the supervision of The 
Academy’s skilful technical group, the Research Council, are being 
made to teach hygiene, discipline and the use of arms. Schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, police departments and commercial firms are broad- 
ening their use of films. Crippled children are taught to walk, football 
players are taught plays, novices are instructed in the use of tools, 
of automobiles and airplanes, and salesmen are taught how to over- 
come sales resistance, all through use of the motion picture. 

Dartmouth College last year employed 1200 different film subjects 
in its educational courses. Many colleges have schools in motion- 
picture writing, acting and preparation as well as in speech and drama. 
Great operas are being recorded in color to perpetuate the master- 
works of music for future generations. The film is giving far more 
service than ever before and is planning even greater expansion and 
diversity. The documentary ‘short’ is destined to become an im- 
portant part of theatre programs in the future; it is essential to a 
better appreciation of democracy. Fascinating documentary films 
are being made and should be welcomed by the best theatres. 

Hollywood’s roster of creative talent has been enriched by the 
addition of notable Europeans — Alfred Hitchcock, René Clair, 
Julien Duvivier, Jean Renoir. Jean Gabin, star of Pepe le Moko and 
other French films, promises to add new naturalness and distinction 
to acting in American films. Such producers as Arthur Hornblow, 
Henry Blancke, Nunnally Johnson, Mark Hellinger, John Considine, 
Jr., Joseph Pasternak, Carey Wilson; such versatile producer-writer- 
directors as Orson Welles and Preston Sturges and young men like 
Garson Kanin, Norman Krasna and Jack Chertok are notable 
contributors to screen advancement. 

The three major Hollywood talent organizations, the Screen 
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Actors’ Guild, Screen Directors’ Guild and Screen Writers’ Guild, are 
making important contributions to screen betterment. They have 
stopped certain abuses, have given their memberships a voice and all 
elements of picture-making a greater consciousness of the unselfish 
needs and aims of the industry. In days when ‘unity’ has more im- 
portance than ever before, Hollywood finds its efficiency increasing 
through organization and broader understanding. 

Yet, despite the film’s remarkable progress in the past 15 years, 
I have found many groups sponsoring legislation, censorship and 
control guided by surveys and investigations of motion pictures 
made in 1925 and 1930. Utterly ridiculous as this. is, it shows one of 
many unfair practices with which the modern film must contend. 

In doing more to meet and know the public which supports the 
industry, Hollywood has learned what distorted ideas of the studios 
and their people have come from faulty publicity — by no means the 
fault alone of publicity created by the industry. It has learned that 
far too much attention has been concentrated upon the private lives 
of artists and far too little upon what these artists give the public 
in performance. Greater dignity and a more human, less theatrical 
appeal mark present publicity for pictures and players. 

Hollywood feels that the motion picture is as flexible as the 
printing press, that producers assume the same obligations to the 
public as editors of newspapers and magazines and the radio. Given 
proper freedom, the screen can and will provide many new and forceful 
ways of telling the honest story of life today, of giving new life to 
fascinating stories of the past: films so natural, so true and so arresting 
that they will give hope and inspiration to those who need it; films 
that will make people think while being well entertained. Hollywood 
has but one goal, today — to make the screen the finest theatre art. 

As one of many who find both challenge and rare opportunity in 
the future, I see in Lewis Mumford’s noteworthy analysis of our day 
an answer to many problems — ‘only the dreamers are practical men.’ 


Films I Would Like to See Again: 


That Hamilton Woman The Great Ziegfeld 
Rebecca Tall, Dark and Handsome 
The Champ Goodbye Mr. Chips 
Gone with the Wind The Big Parade 
Public Enemy The Informer 
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HARPO MARX 

The silent partner of the Marx Brothers was 
a dog-catcher in Horsefeathers (1932), left, 
directed by Norman McLeod. Otherwise, he 
and his brothers were very much as they always 
are when they dash through the mad gags and 
capers of pictures like The Cocoanuts (1929), 
A Night at the Opera (1935) directed by Sam 
Wood, Go West, directed this year by Edward 
Buzzell, or The Big Store, their most recent 
and possibly their last film. Painstaking crafts- 
men, well-versed in the art of turning and tim- 
ing jokes, their surrealist humors are as apt 
expressions of the comic sound film as Buster 
Keaton’s and Harold Lloyd’s were of silent 
pictures. The musical accomplishments of the 
trio — Harpo’s harp, Chico’s piano, Groucho’s 
singing — add greatly to the general merriment. 


W. C. FIELDS 
Less acrobatic in his humors than the Marxes, 
W. C. Fields’ patter is no less impressionistic. 
Like many of the screen’s top comics, he found 
his training in vaudeville (he was once a jug- 
gler, they say); and later, along with Charlie 
Chaplin and many others, was a Mack Sennett 
player. His comic character, a vague, faintly 
bibulous old man with a grand manner, has 
worn many guises. It has appeared, for in- 
sary as Mr. Micawber in David C ‘opperfield 
(1935) directed by George Cukor; it has turned 
up atop a merry-go-round horse, left, in 
Poppy (1936) with Edward Sutherland direct- 
ing; in J¢’s a Gift (1934), directed by Norman 
McLeod, it was revealed quite undisguised. 
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OF HUMAN BONDAGE THE LITTLE 


When Bette Davis asked to play the street-walker in Of Human Bondage 


in 1934, she was gambling a fairly promising career by defying a self- 
imposed law of the screen which dictates that an actress who wants to be 
successful must always look pretty and play sympathetic characters. Under 
John Cromwell’s deft direction she won the gta and with it the power 
to demand some of the screen’s best roles. In ‘Fezebe/ and Dark Victory, in 
The Old Maid, Fuarez and The Letter, she has created a wide range of well- 
developed characters, investing them with the vitality that comes of intelli- 
gent study and hard work. In her latest picture, The Little Foxes, pro- 
duced on the Goldwyn lot under William Wyler’s direction, Bette Davis 
plays the role of a woman who, at bottom, has more than a little in common 
with the tart in Of Human Bondage. 
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On Acting in Films 
BETTE DAVIS and DAVID CHANDLER 


o people who cannot believe there is such a thing as artistic in- 
T tegrity in the films it may seem a little pretentious to discuss the 
problems of the film actor. From their point of view, what is there to 
being a movie actress? A darling lass is espied by some scout in the 
very act of gracefully pouring the fudge on an ice-cream sundae; she is 
signed on the spot; and the next week she is in Hollywood. There she is 
pounced upon by an army of make-up people, poured into a low-cut 
sequin gown, taught to utter a few rudimentary sounds like, ‘Do 
you... really ... love . . . me?’ and lo! a star is born. Her ice- 
cream was training enough. If the first take is not successful, another 
is made, and if that is less than perfect still another is shot until, by the 
sheer laws of chance, one is bound to be passable. Or if none is good, 
an expert cutter can do wonders pasting together single words from 
dozens of takes until he achieves one perfect reading. Or so it is said. 

But let us begin simply. Let us say there is more to film acting than 
this. There is ‘glamour’, there is the ‘made personality’. It is a part of 
the film business, profitable and perennial, like those huge undress 
numbers in the Broadway revues in which showgirls parade in ten-foot 
hats and little else. And glamour no more corrupts the films than the 
revues do Maxwell Anderson. 

Very well, then, the film actor has his problems. Are they tech- 
nical? Is there any difference in acting for the screen and for the stage? 
It is the fashion to say that acting for the cameras is entirely different 
from acting before the footlights. It seems that on the stage you must 
project yourself to the farthest reaches of the second balcony, whereas 
on the sound stage a camera hovers inches from your face and your 
face will be seen enlarged a thousandfold on an enormous screen. This, 
in a variety of forms, is the essential difference between stage and 
screen offered you by those who say, for example, ‘A stage actor 
must forget everything he ever knew to play before the cameras’. 

The theme is played with variations, too. It is pointed out how few 
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film actors can carry a play successfully. It is said that a special train- 
ing is required to play the bits and pieces that add up to a film play. 

Now it is axiomatic that a screen actor works in a medium that has 
its own, its special technical demands. But this is not a qualitative 
distinction; it is merely quantitative. The art itself is not different. 
Only the approach. There does not exist one kind of acting for the 
stage, another for the films. Film acting differs from stage only as 
working in the most barely perceptible of lighting might differ from 
playing on a well-lit stage. If you had to work in the almost-dark all 
your life you would be sure to develop special devices to communicate 
your feelings and emotions and to project yourself clearly to those 
who could hardly see you. But you would not call these devices ‘dif- 
ferent’. They would be extensions of an already familiar technique. 
Thus, with film acting. We work, all of us, with the same tools. Our 
craft requires slight modification in them, that is all. 

As for film actors being unable to carry a play successfully, that is 
not quite true. An increasing number of people who have received the 
greater part of their experience in the films have demonstrated that it 
is possible for an able player to go back to the stage successfully. And 
conversely, how many really competent theatrical people fail in the 
films? It begins to appear that actors can change their tools pretty 
much at will. 

What about the evidence of the English studios? In England the 
‘film actor’ is decidedly not the rule. Most of the people we see in the 
British pictures have won their spurs in the theatre. Frequently they 
make their pictures at the same time that they are giving nightly per- 
formances in a play. Will anyone contend that the British actors have 
to change their techniques for the two mediums? 


But now that this has been said it is in order to point out just how 
a screen actor’s work does differ from that of a stage actor. On the 
stage a player’s performance is, ultimately, his own. For the screen 
actor it never is. On the stage you have a wonderful advantage both in 
time and space. Just think of the difference in creating a part two hours 
long and one that takes six or eight weeks to portray. Or working 
before one, two, three, or even ten sets and working before hundreds. 

On the stage an actor shapes or builds his performance. He can 
achieve the wonderful sense of creating a whole, living thing, con- 
tinuous in line and emerging as his own work. When the film actor has 
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given his performance it has been recorded on a long roll of film and 
his performance is duly put into cans. From there on he has little to 
say about what comes of his work. The director does his stint on it, 
then cutters, editors and finally studio executives pass upon it. Usu- 
ally the screen actor will not see what he has done till the very last. 
Sometimes, of course, his failings, his lack of ability are hidden, beau- 
tifully hidden; but often the performance you thought you’d given is 
nowhere to be seen. That is not to say it has been cut. For one thing, 
the camera, the focus of attention, may have been elsewhere, searching 
out things more important than your ‘performance’. While you may 
have thought you were laying bare the very soul of truth, the camera 
has been gazing fixedly on the nape of your neck, or on someone else. 

Nor is the camera alone the unpredictable element. What miracles 
can a sound man perform! Did you think a speech called for volume, 
for stridency? At someone’s orders your voice can be turned down as 
soft as a murmuring dove. Or were you a little pleased at a bit of busi- 
ness you contrived to express a particular mood in a scene? You can 
search in vain for it if it did not meet someone else’s approval. 

But if something goes wrong somewhere along the line, there is 
only one person to take the blame for an indifferent performance, and 
that is the actor. No one ever points out where a cutter might have 
erred, where a director showed less than good taste, where an editor 
was not wise in choosing between two shots, or where a studio execu- 
tive faltered. Still, it is perhaps just as well. For did we know all the 
facts, we might too often be able to point out that what is thought a 
good performance is only a masterpiece of deft cutting and editing. 
Thus it is true that almost anybody can be pretty good in a picture. 

If the marvelous technical competence of the people who make 
pictures is such as to make the work of most actors seem good, when it 
may be nothing of the kind, why is it that that technical magic cannot 
make good actors seem great? What stops the hundreds of really good 
film actors from giving great, unforgettable readings? In the films a 
great performance is an accident requiring the right actor, the right 
director and the right executive all to meet at one point in space on 
one good script at one time. 

Besides, there are prosy little difficulties in the way of great film 
acting. First, there is the matter of rehearsals. It is this that so terrifies 
theatre players who venture into the studios for the first time. They 
have been accustomed to reading a script through. They never re- 
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hearse a play less than four weeks. And even after four weeks if the 
play is not ready, a few weeks on the road will enable the actor to give 
a finished performance. 

So the actor finds himself in his first picture. He arrives at the lot 
at a bleak hour, spends an interminable time being made up and ar- 
rives at the set ready to make the gaffers and grips sit up and take 
notice of a real actor. He is, of course, anxious to read his lines before 
the critical, experienced eye of the director. What does he find? The 
director, usually, is deep in conference with his cameraman, working 
out angles and shots; everybody is concerned with the lighting of the 
set, what the camera is to do. When the scene itself is properly set up 
and the carpenters and electricians have left, when the lights are per- 
fect, the cameraman has his angles set, the scene is ready to be shot. 
Then, incidentally, and very briefly, there is a rehearsal of the actors. 

Thus the technical side of film-making can so completely over- 
whelm a production as to reduce the actor to a feature incidental to 
making a complicated machine run. The more a director is concerned 
with camera, the less he cares about acting. To their everlasting credit, 
let it be said here and now that more and more directors are giving 
adequate time to rehearsals. These men know that the rehearsal of 
actors is the key, the pivotal point in the making of a picture. 

Now that the camera is being taken for granted, the films inevit- 
ably must allow scope to the actor’s art. A camera trick, twice seen, is 
dull and tiresome. Get the actors working right and the camera will 
take care of itself. 

It is also true that you cannot have great acting without great 
writing, or at least, fresh, inventive and powerful writing. There is a 
commercial mold in the films that stifles good acting and that is the 
industry’s impulse to repeat whatever is successful and proven. Whole 
pictures are laid out on past patterns. The locale is changed: this year 
it is Ecuador instead of Alaska, a banana plantation instead of a news- 
paper office, but the actor’s part is the same. This, combined with 
flaccid, workaday writing, is all an actor needs to suffocate in tedium. 

But dullness is bad business, both artistically and commercially. 
So you find everyone concerned with the making of pictures keen for 
freshness, searching for new talent, ready for anything. In this lies the 
film actor’s greatest hope of being able to break away from repeated 
readings of the same part. 

If there is one thing that all people who love the theatre are senti- 
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GRETA GARBO 

Despite her infrequent appearances on the 
screen in the past ten years, Greta Garbo 
must still dominate any record of film 
acting; for she is one of the few stars of 
the silent screen who have made a success- 
ful transition to sound. Her first talkie 
was Anna Christie (1930), in which she is 
seen here with George Marion. Clarence 
Brown was the director, as he was for 
Flesh and the Devil (1927), Anna Karenina 
(1935) and other Garbo pictures. She has 
not always worked with Brown, however; 
Queen Christina (1933) was made under 
Rouben Mamoulian’s direction, Camille 
(1936) under George Cukor’s. In Ninotchka 
(1940), her most recent film, directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch, Garbo turned fluently 
from glamorously dramatic roles to care- 
free humor. Below, she enjoys a musical 
interlude with her communist associates, 
played by Sig Rumann, Felix Bressart 
and Alexander Granach. 





MGM 








MGM — Museum of Modern Art Film Library 





United Artists 


SOME ACTORS 


Here are five among the char- 
acter actors in Hollywood who 
can always be counted on for 
sound performances within the 
limitations of their own physi- 
cal make-up. Above, Spen- 
cer Tracy, Lionel Barrymore, 
Freddy Bartholomew in Cap- 
tains Courageous, directed by 
Victor Fleming. Thomas Mitch- 
ell in John Ford’s Stagecoach, 
left, in a brilliant characteri- 
zation of a drunken doctor. 
Paul Muni, who is perhaps the 
most flexible actor in films, 
as a convict, right, in Mervyn 
LeRoy’s J 4m a Fugitive. 
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ON ACTING IN FILMS 


mental and romantic about, that is the young actor and actress. In the 
face of endless discouragement they persist, haunting managers’ 
offices, subsisting on hope and faith. Their schooling never ends and a 
small part this season does not necessarily mean the real beginning of 
their career. But they persist. They study. They become actors. 

But the young screen actor will have to have heart as stout as oak 
to keep his balance. The one thing about him that does not interest his 
sponsors is his ability as an actor. Be he puny, or be she unprepossess- 
ing, the actor must perforce be made into a kind of modern Cinderella, 
beautifully clothed, squired by (or attending) the right people and 
bathed always in the bright light of fame befitting a young player. 

You need not be highbrow and remember Duse hurrying off to 
museums and concert halls to realize how fatal this kind of life can be 
to the young actor. ‘The simplicity of her art was the fruit of an im- 
mense complexity,’ Suvorin said of Duse. Every commentator on act- 
ing must stress the importance of the actor’s cultural and intellectual 
growth. We must now ask ourselves the question whether the young 
film actor is provided the means for his artistic growth, whether the 
handicaps that are put in his way must not necessarily leave him a 
stunted and uninteresting artist. 

For in the final analysis, acting is more than a technique or a set of 
professional devices; it is a way of looking at life, an artistic vision, if 
you please. The young actor must come to understand this, to feel it, 
else his work is all chore, insipid and lit by no inner fire that is the 
mark of all good acting. In the films the young actor will get a chance 
to play such a variety of roles as to make him the envy of any stage 
actor. But his life will require a lot of discipline and seriousness before 
he will be able to achieve authority and conviction. 


Films I Would Like to See Again: 


The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari Pinocchio 
Pygmalion All Quiet on the Western Front 
The Baker's Wife Beau Geste 
Carnival in Flanders The Informer 
Modern Times Of Human Bondage 
Gone with the Wind The Big Parade 
Goodbye Mr. Chips The Gold Rush 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town King PA Kings 
Of Human Bondage op Hat 
It Happened One Night Forty-Second Street 
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I Direct 
GARSON KANIN 


NCE I went to a Hollywood party. It was given by my producer 
O in honor of a very famous woman of whom I had never heard. 
He said she was just dying to meet me. I was one of the first to arrive 
and soon found myself talking to the guest of honor. The first ques- 
tion from the lady who was dying to meet me was, ‘Are you in the 
movies too, Mr. Kieran?’ 

“Yes,’ I replied cautiously. 

“How exCITing!’ she screamed. She puffed her empty cigarette 
holder, then said, ‘What is it that you do? You don’t look much like 
an actor to me.’ This last witticism convulsed her. 

‘I’m a director,’ I replied. 

“How exCITing!’ she screamed. ‘And just what does a director do?’ 

She almost had me there for a moment, but I managed, ‘He directs.’ 

“How exCITing!’ she screamed. 

If the above story seems pointless it’s perhaps because it is — 
except for one thing. It made me wonder why I didn’t have a better 
answer to the lady’s last question. Certainly other people must ask, 
“What does a director do?’ Unlike our lady of the empty cigarette 
holder, some of them might even want to know. I’ve thought about 
it quite often since then, and come to a few conclusions. 

One of the first questions to get out of the way concerns the di- 
rector’s place as an artist. Any theatrical director, stage or screen, is 
an interpretive rather than a creative artist. I hasten to point out that 
this is an opinion rather than an axiom. There are many who don’t 
agree with me, especially directors. For myself, I can feel no drop in 
prestige in being considered an interpretive artist when I share the title 
with Arturo Toscanini. For that matter the only truly creative artist 
in a film is the writer. It is he who chooses a theme, conceives the story, 
and creates characters through which to tell it. Everyone else — the 
actor, the director, the designer, the composer, the cameraman — 
best perform their duties by subjugating their own task to the material 
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at hand. Remember, I’m speaking of the director, not of the director 
who writes. When he writes, he creates. When he directs, he interprets. 
He reads a story. Then he tells it. That in the main becomes the art of 
the picture director. The style, the charm, the power of telling a story. 

In that the personality of the story-teller is important. Take the 
simplest anecdote — Pat and Mike. Hear it told by someone, just told, 
and the effect will be flat. Then hear it told by someone with a talent 
for story-telling. It has development, climax, point. You’re amused. 

Telling a Pat and Mike story an hour and a half long is the task of 
the movie director. To that he brings his own technique, essentially 
compounded of what he thinks and feels and believes — his personal- 
ity. The personality of a good director is so evident in all his pictures 
that were you, for instance, to enter a room in which three prominent 
members of the Director’s Guild were discussing a Guild problem, you 
would undoubtedly be able to identify them merely from the pictures 
each has directed. 

One of them waves his arms in piquant gestures, his eyes twinkle. 
What he says is sparkling, sophisticated — full of innuendo. You 
think immediately of those Chevalier pictures, of Ninotchka. Lubitsch, 
of course. John Ford sits slouched, silent, sucking at a pipe. Every 
now and then he interjects a terse, pictorial, virile remark. It isn’t 
difficult to recognize the quality of The Informer and The Long Voyage 
Home. Capra is almost disarmingly simple, straightforward. If he 
doesn’t know how to pronounce a word, he asks. His concern now is 
with the plight of the assistants, how many more cents an hour will 
they get? Unaffected, frank — like his Mr. Deeds and Mr. Smith. 

And so the point is clear. You don’t get a trumpet note by blowing 
through a piccolo — and vice versa. Each great story-teller is an instru- 
ment playing music all his own. I hope I haven’t overemphasized these 
thoughts on ‘personality’. I do not mean that a director’s job is search- 
ing for ways to leave his ‘fingerprints’ on the film. It is an immense, 
and often prosaic, task of coordination, involving many individual 
elements. 

Of those elements, the director’s supervision of his actors is perhaps 
the best known and most widely discussed. A great many people think 
a director is just the fellow who tells the actors where to go, when to 
sit, when to stand, how to say what they have to say. No matter how 
much of this detail a director chooses to add to his work, his main job 
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Carole Lombard turned 
Sor the moment from 
a long line of comedy 
parts to gain new 
credit as Amy in 
Garson Kanin’s pro- 
duction this year of 
They Knew What 
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Charles Laughton. 
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lies not so much in directing the actor as in directing the audience — 
or more particularly in directing the audience’s attention and the audi- 
ence’s emotions. You want the audience to think and to feel a certain 
thing at a certain time. That is necessary to gain the desired effect. 
The film director can do that, can absolutely control the attention, 
the focus of his audience. He has only to point his camera to the place 
where he desires the eyes of his spectator. Such an advantage becomes, 
by the same token, an added responsibility. If the spectator has no 
choice, if he must look where you wish him to, you must be doubly 
sure that what he sees is worth looking at. 

The film director’s relationship to his writers and his script is still 
in a fluid state, varying with different directors, different writers. The 
screen has yet to develop its first generation of writers. I should ven- 
ture to guess that over ninety percent of the men now engaged in writ- 
ing for the screen come to it from other fields — the theatre, the news- 
papers, fiction writing, radio. Some of them have been able to adapt 
themselves splendidly to the requirements of writing for the screen. 
Others have been less successful. A writer who can turn out a practical 
shooting script is rare. This in a measure explains why writer-director 
combinations are for the present so practical, and in most instances so 
successful. In such a setup, the director is able to assist the writer in 
telling his story through the technique of film. By the time the script 
is finished, it is a shooting script in the literal sense, a script which, 
except for minor alterations on the set, is ready for the camera. 

Some directors never see or talk to their writers. They receive a 
finished script, break it into shots for the camera, changing whatever 
seems necessary along the way. Others work with their writers right 
on the set during the picture’s filming, constructing situation and 
dialogue as it is needed, and finishing the script at the same time as the 
picture. Perhaps there will be less need for such a variety of methods 
when motion pictures have developed enough screen writers who are 
sufficiently interested in the screen as a medium for their creative ex- 
pression, and who will trouble to consider its problems and take ad- 
vantage of its remarkable range of effect. 

A third important element under the director’s supervision is the 
‘cutting’ of his picture. The word itself is very misleading. ‘Cutting’ 
is not cutting at all in the sense we generally know it. Even editing, 
which is often used as its synonym, doesn’t convey the right meaning. 
I suppose ‘montage’ has the closest exact meaning, but in the Ameri- 
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can film world montage has come to have a meaning of its own — a 
short trick sequence, generally superimposed film. Yet montage — 
mounting — is really what we mean when we speak of cutting. It in- 
volves the arrangement of shots in some logical order, the point of view 
of the camera, the timing of each cut, the putting together of hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands of small strips of film into one continuous 
piece in order to get a series of effects. And at the same time, never 
calling the audiences’ attention to the fact that what they are looking 
at is anything except a sequence of events viewed from the most ad- 
vantageous position. That is what makes the job of cutting one of the 
most important elements in picture making. 

The lay idea that a picture is ‘cut’ after it has all been completely 
shot is a misconception. The director is constantly thinking of the 
cutting during the filming of his picture. As he makes a shot, he fits it 
together with others in his mind. If this were not the case, he would 
make a great many shots unnecessary to the picture, or fail to make a 
great many necessary ones. 

There are some directors who don’t cut their own film, leaving this 
vital part of their work in the hands of film assemblers or producers. 
But it has always seemed to me that the final decisions are the di- 
rector’s job. I do not mean to disparage the craft of film cutting. 
A director needs as good a cutter as he can get, just as he needs as good 
actors and as good a cameraman as he can get, but the desired effect 
must be interpreted by the director, and executed by the cutter. 

In any discussion of film direction, it is pretty impossible to skirt 
a comparison between that and direction in the theatre. In general, 
what we’re doing on the stage and what we’re doing on the screen is 
pretty much the same. We’re telling a story. We’re trying to create the 
illusion that real things are happening to real people. We're trying to 
excite, stimulate or amuse an audience. These things are basic in the 
theatre and in pictures. Making the transition from stage to screen 
requires only a physical adjustment, an adjustment that has to do 
with tools rather than with a completely new product. 

A famous playwright whose name escapes me at the moment once 
defined the object of the theatre as ‘holding the mirror up to nature’. 
I believe that this is more nearly possible with film than it is on the 
stage. Consider your observation of life as you see it in the course of an 
average day. Actually, it’s almost like looking at a film. Your eye is 
your camera. It reflects upon your consciousness — closeups, long shots, 
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pan shots, dolly shots. Every time you go to sleep you fade out. When 
you awaken in the’morning, you fade in. 

The visual scope of the screen as opposed to the stage is a great 
advantage. We can take the spectator into the football stadium and 
show him a hundred thousand people. By the same token, we can 
take him to bed with a pair of lovers. Someone of course has immedi- 
ately observed, “What about the Hays office?’ True, the physical lim- 
itations of the stage are offset by its artistic freedom. 

At this point, any argument of stage versus screen becomes very 
easily confused because actually what has to be argued is a series of 
three separate and distinct comparisons. The first is the art of the 
theatre as compared to the art of the film. Stage versus screen. The 
second, a comparison of the economic differences which we might call 
Broadway versus Hollywood. The third is the social comparison, an 
important factor in a creative life, which we might title, New York 
versus Beverly Hills. I should not care to undertake a defense of the 
West where the latter two are concerned, but I will definitely stand 
on the side of the screen in the first argument, and take all comers. 

Most of the challengers I’ve had so far have proffered arguments 
which had nothing to do with the mediums themselves, but rather 
with the personal workings of each. Films are subject to greater cen- 
sorship — films are more dominated by big business — life in Holly- 
wood is not conducive to the finest creative work. Granted. Granted. 
Granted. But these are things that can be changed, that I believe 
will be changed, that in fact, are being changed — every day. 


Films I Would Like to See Again: 


The Informer The Cheat 

Fantasia The Big Parade 

The Long Voyage Home Goodbye Mr. Chips 
La Forza del Destino Maedchen in Uniform 
The Gold Rush Poil de Carotte 

The Big Parade One Night of Love 
Carmen Crime without Passion 
The Merry Widow A Farewell to Arms 
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Paul Muni is Hollywood’s leading specialist 
in biographical films. He has made outstand- 
ing pictures on The Life of Emile Zola (1937) 

and Juarez (1939), as well as The Story of Louis 
Pasteur (1936) in which he is seen at the right, 
all three under the direction of William Die- 
terle. Muni has not been limited to historical 
characters, however, for in Mervyn LeRoy’s 
I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang (1932), 
Scarface, directed by Howard Hawks the same 
year, The Good Earth (1937) directed by Sidney 
Franklin, and other pictures, he has been able 
to build a whole gallery of well-rounded ‘origi- 
nals’. Whether biographical or fictional, Paul 
Muni’s characterizations always bear evidence 
of infinite skill and thorough study. 





Warners 





Edward G. Robinson was rescued from a bog 
of gangster films to play in Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic 
Bullet (left) and 4 Dispatch from Reuters \ast 
year and join the ranks of film biographers, 
under William Dieterle’s direction. His career 
in crime had dated back to Little Caesar (1930) 
made by Mervyn LeRoy under Darryl Za- 


nuck’s supervision with Tony Gaudio as 
photographer, all names which meant more 
from that time forth. After several other pic- 
tures on the pattern of Little Caesar, Robinson 
turned to gangster pictures with a lighter 
touch, making the delightful 4 Slight Case of 
Murder in 1938 and, more recently, Brother 
Orchid. The Sea Wolf, directed by Michael 
Curtiz this year, dealt in crime of a new sort. 








RKO 





Gregg Toland says that ‘photo- 
graphing Citizen Kane was the 
most exciting professional ad- 
venture of my career’. And well 
it might be, since Citizen Kane is 
an exciting film. At the right, 
Toland and the director-pro- 
ducer-writer-leading-actor, Orson 
Welles, work out a new camera 
angle; and above may be the 
scene they are photographing, 
with Agnes Moorehead, George 
Coulouris and Harry Shannon. 
Among the other ranking photog- 
raphers in Hollywood today are 
James Wong Howe, Karl Freund, 
and such experts from silent- 
picture days as William Daniels, 
Lee Garmes, Tony Gaudio and 
Bert Glennon. 
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The Motion Picture 
Cameraman 






ENJOY being a motion picture cameraman. 

I Of all the people who make up a movie production unit, the 
cameraman is the on!y one who can call himself a free soul. He is 
certainly the least inhibited. 

The producer, director, film editor, the players, all act as checks 
upon the creative impulses of one another. But the cameraman may 
do exactly what he wants to do, for the simple reason that while 
the work of the others is visually obvious at the time it is being per- 
formed, the work of the cameraman is not revealed until twenty-four 
hours later when the film which has passed through his camera is 
flashed upon the screen in a projection room. While he is actually 
making a scene, no one can rightfully say, ‘I don’t like the way you 
are doing that; suppose we try it this way.’ 

No, the cameraman is perfectly at liberty to carry out his own 
ideas, even to introduce an occasional revolutionary departure — 
within the bounds of reason, of course. This freedom of idea expression 
is to any human being a precious privilege. 

A cameraman’s function is basic. He is fundamental in the scheme 
of things. Of all the personnel in the complex production system, he 
is the one and the only one who actually ‘makes pictures’. Inside the 
highly sensitive mechanism under his control a miracle occurs. Then 
out of it emerge small strips of celluloid upon which visual realities 
have been transmuted into the imagery of the story teller. 

Regarded from this viewpoint, his responsibility is considerable, 
for these strips of celluloid comprise the sole asset of the producer, 
represent a huge outlay of money, time and the talents of authors, 
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scenarists, producers, players and artisans. Exposed film is the only 
tangible thing the industry has to show for its investment. 

Of equal importance is the cameraman’s responsibility to the vast 
multitudes of people who attend the movies. A simple definition of 
a motion picture cameraman should necessarily be preceded by a 
definition of his camera, for that is his medium. The camera, when 
you get right down to cases, is the eyes of the audience. Thus the 
cameraman is the censor (I dislike the word but it is applicable here) 
over the most important of the five physical senses of millions of 
entertainment seekers. Great is his crime, artistically speaking, if he 
violates this trust by failing to present in the most telling manner the 
dramatic content of the plot. 

The cameraman’s further responsibilities are both artistic and eco- 
nomic, inasmuch as he is a factor in an art-industry. From the art 
side of the picture, there are three things he must know: (1) the me- 
chanics of the camera, (2) where to place the camera and (3) how to 
light the scene to be photographed. The first is purely routine. The 
second and third functions involve the creative ingredient. The 
placement of the camera determines the angle from which the action 
is to be viewed by audiences. The importance of this angle to dra- 
matic effect cannot be overemphasized. The lighting of the scene is 
an equally potent factor in the determination of dramatic effect, 
in addition to its basic function — visibility. To the eye of an expert 
cameraman, the manner in which a set is lighted is an infallible key 
to the mood to be established. He can step onto a lighted set which 
he has never seen before and predict with astonishing accuracy what 
kind of scene is about to be photographed. 

On the industrial side, it is within his power to save or waste a 
lot of money. A fine cameraman begins his work long before the actual 
start of his photographic duties. In the case of The Little Foxes, for 
Samuel Goldwyn, my work began six weeks before we shot the first 
scene. There were long conferences with the producer, with William 
Wyler, the director, with the architect who designed the sets, with 
the property man and other artisans. 

Discussions with the director involved a complete break-down of 
the script, scene by scene, with an eye to the photographic approach, 
considering the various dramatic effects desired. While this advance 
discussion pertained to the art ingredient, it was also of economic 
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benefit because it meant the saving of much time and money once 
actual photography began. 

We built knock-down miniature models of the most important sets 
and juggled the walls about for the purpose of fixing upon the best 
angles, the best places to set up the camera. We took into considera- 
tion color values, types of wallpaper or background finishes, the color 
and styles of costumes to be worn by the principals, the furnishings 
and investiture. We set the photographic key for various sequences — 
the light or gay ones, dramatically speaking, in a high key of light, 
the more sombre or moody scenes in a low and more ‘contrasty’ key. 

We determined that Bette Davis, the star, should wear a pure white 
make-up. This is revolutionary, but it is a potent device in suggesting 
the kind of character she portrays in the story — a woman waging 
the eternal conflict with age, trying to cling to her fading beauty. 
But because of the contrast between her make-up and that of the 
other principals, we had to discover exactly the balance of light which 
would illuminate both to advantage. Ascertaining this light balance 
required extensive make-up tests. 

Other conferences had to do purely with the economic phase. It 
was discovered that certain sets could be entirely eliminated because 
their importance to the dramatic whole did not justify their cost. 
Time being the costliest item in movie-making, a cameraman must 
consider it his duty to save all the time he can. If he can set up in 
fifteen minutes instead of a half hour, so much the better. 

It is obvious that the relationship of the cameraman to his director 
must be one of complete co-ordination. The director will have his 
own ideas about camera angles, but in the final analysis it is the 
cameraman who must determine whether those ideas are workable 
and what the results will be. It has been my pleasure to be associated 
with some of the foremost directors in the industry — Leo McCarey, 
Mervyn LeRoy, King Vidor, Rouben Mamoulian, Richard Bole- 
slawsky, Sidney Franklin, Howard Hawks, William Wyler, John 
Ford and Orson Welles. Directors such as these are a cameraman’s 
delight. They are open to suggestions which take the camera off 
the beaten track of photographic conservatism. 

In the production of Citizen Kane, Orson Welles functioned in a 
fourfold capacity — as producer, writer, director and star. His au- 
thority to make decisions was virtually unlimited. To cap it all, he 
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proved one of the most co-operative artists with whom it has been my 
privilege to work. He let down all bars on originality of photographic 
effects and angles and I believe the results have fully justified that 
policy. Photographing Citizen Kane was indeed the most exciting 
professional adventure of my career. 

Welles is unique in his zeal to get exactly what he wants. We spent 
four days perfecting one very difficult shot. It was a complex mixture 
of art and mechanics. A table and chairs on rollers were to behave 
with clock-like precision as a three-ton camera boom moved over 
them. In proper timing lay the difficulty. When the props behaved on 
schedule, a child actor would blow up his line. When those two items 
co-ordinated, the operation of the camera crane by nine men would be 
slightly out of synchronization. To bring all this action, dialogue and 
mechanics into perfect time was the problem. But it was eventually 
solved. Sidelight: every setting in Citizen Kane was provided with a 
complete ceiling, an unheard-of procedure in set construction but one 
which opened up entirely new possibilities in camera angles. 

The cameraman’s responsibility does not end with the recording 
of the final scene of the picture. Personally, I have conformed to the 
policy of following through until the picture is ready for release. In 
addition to dissolves and other added camera work, there is the duty 
of inspecting all laboratory work, checking the first and succeeding 
answer prints, recommending changes to the laboratory for general 
improvement in quality, then double-checking on the changes after 
they have been made. I saw Citizen Kane a total of twenty-seven 
times in the projection room. But at the end of that twenty-seventh 
look I was satisfied that the laboratory work was as nearly perfect 
as possible. I considered it a good investment of time to protect the 
quality of the work I had put into the photography. 

There are many interesting expedients which a cameraman may 
employ to good advantage in the saving of time. In Citizen Kane 
we made fifteen takes of a particular scene without obtaining one that 
was completely perfect. When the dialogue was right, the mechanics 
were off. Or it was the other way around. I suggested that we try to 
match the perfect sound track of one take with the flawless photo- 
graphic mechanics of another. Orson Welles agreed. The experiment 
was a success. 

Such miracles of matching are not unusual. Even the film can be 
stretched, in a manner of speaking. Frequently we have been able to 
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re-pace the words of a speech on sound track by adding or cutting 
out tiny segments of blank film between those words. 

Among the qualifications of a good cameraman, I think serious 
application is of first importance. A cameraman is the hardest worker 
in a picture «2... p. The actors have days off; the director can relax 
while each scene is being lighted. But the cameraman lines up each 
and every shot, shoots it when ready, follows through the laboratory 
processes. He is among the first to arrive on the set every morning, 
the last to leave the studio at night. Watch him at work and you will 
find him the one person who is never idle. Others can be seen sitting 
around at times but never the cameraman. Throughout all preparation 
for a scene, the entire stage staff is at his disposal. It is not unusual 
for him to have a crew of forty to fifty various technicians. 

Here are other qualifications. Not only should he know all about 
the science and mechanics of photography but he should be a student 
of drama. I found it to my advantage to take a course in playwriting. 
Also a course in hairdressing and another in screen make-up. I con- 
tinually observe and study new styles in women’s clothes, from the 
viewpoint of their values in enhancing certain dramatic moods. 

The cameraman should possess an aptitude for things mechanical, 
plus a sensitivity to the artistic. Although I was schooled to be an 
electrical engineer, I knew the moment I had my first look at a movie 
camera that I’d found my chosen profession. I was just fifteen at the 
time, had landed a job as an office boy at the old Fox studio to fill 
in my summer vacation. Soon I managed to get a job packing a 
camera. After five years I joined the Samuel Goldwyn organization 
as an assistant cameraman and seven years later was given my first 
assignment as a full-fledged cameraman — Eddie Cantor’s Palmy 
Days. I'd had to wait and work twelve years before achieving my goal. 
But it was well worth it. Although I have been loaned out to many 
other companies, the Goldwyn lot is still my professional home. I 
have been there seventeen years. 

Of the thirty-eight pictures I have photographed since Pal/my Days, 
I believe Citizen Kane is the best example of camera possibilities in 
securing dramatic effect. Several others, however, particularly The 
Long Voyage Home, The Grapes of Wrath, Intermezzo, Wuthering 
Heights, Dead End, Dark Angel and These Three, proved sources of 
infinite satisfaction in that regard. 

There is one controversy which will always rage in Hollywood. 
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It concerns the star system. As a cameraman, I have been unable to 
side-step that issue. The question has too often been asked, point- 
blank: What do you think of the star system? 

This is my answer. Although it is of undeniable economic impor- 
tance and practically speaking, a virtual necessity, I cannot help but 
regard it as a dramatic deterrent. Such a system is doomed always to 
be in conflict with the ideal of perfect realistic effect. The star system 
predisposes to the theory that the star is the thing, in opposition to 
the truth that the play’s the thing. It often becomes necessary to 
please the star, to the detriment of the general effect. This is under- 
standable, from the cameraman’s viewpoint, when you consider the 
importance of lighting and angles in securing that effect. The best 
angle, the most appropriate lighting for the scene, may have to be 
discarded in favor of the particular angle or light value most flattering 
to a star or principal. Such photo-flattery often means the subjugation 
of realism to personality. 

The perfect vehicle, to the cameraman’s way of thinking, is the 
picture in which story and dramatic values are uppermost and the 
players are regarded in their true category, i.e., as characters in the 
play rather than motion picture personalities. It was this theory, so 
astutely adhered to in some of the continental importations such 
as Pepe le Moko, The Baker’s Wife and others of that ilk, which 
made those pictures classic examples of the potentialities of camera 
effectiveness. 


New developments in the science of motion picture photography 
are not abundant at this advanced stage of the game but periodically 
one is perfected to make this a greater art. Of these I am in an ex- 
cellent position to discuss what is termed ‘Pan-focus’, as I have been 
active for two years in its development and used it for the first time 
in Citizen Kane. Through its use, it is possible to photograph action 
from a range of eighteen inches from the camera lens to over two 
hundred feet away, with extreme foreground and background figures 
and action both recorded in sharp relief. Hitherto, the camera had to 
be focused either for a close or a distant shot, all efforts to encompass 
both at the same time resulting in one or the other being out of focus. 
This handicap necessitated the breaking up of a scene into long and 
short angles, with much consequent loss of realism. With pan-focus, 
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the camera, like the human eye, sees an entire panorama at once, 
with everything clear and lifelike. | 

Pan-focus was only possible after the development of speedy 
new film, enabling the cameraman to stop down his lens to the small 
aperture required for sharp focus. With the slow sensitivity character- 
istic of the film of a few years ago, this would have been impossible 
as not enough light could have gotten through such a small aperture 
to expose the film properly. Today, we get as much value out of fifty 
candlepower light as we once would have obtained from two hundred 
candlepower, so sensitive is the modern speed film. 

Any list of the most important photographic developments since 
the beginning of the industry should include the following items: (1) 
High speed film. (2) More efficient lighting units made possible by 
the more sensitive film, which requires less light. (3) The light meter, 
an amazingly efficient little instrument which, held to the light, indi- 
cates by gauge the exact amount of light on a set. The use of this 
meter eliminates all guesswork, enabling the cameraman to set his 
basic light key and maintain that key throughout a sequence, thus 
doing away with light jumps in the assembled picture. (4) Mechaniza- 
tion of equipment: the perfection of booms, dollies and other devices 
which allow perfect flexibility of movement to the camera. These 
contrivances, so delicately balanced they can be moved with the 
pressure of a finger, are marvels of efficiency and virtually give wings 
to the previously earthbound camera. 

And what of the future? 

I freely predict some form of third dimension photography within 
five years. A number of systems are now in experimental stages. 

Television is arriving but I believe it will not come into general 
use for some time. When it does, it will not prove a menace to the mo- 
tion picture industry for the simple reason that motion picture film 
is the best medium for televising. 

Color will continue to be improved but will never be a hundred 
per cent successful. Nor will it ever entirely replace black and white 
film because of the inflexibility of light in color photography and the 
consequent sacrifice of dramatic contrasts. Anything done in the gay, 
high-key light which color photography necessitates for its existence 
(such as musical comedies) will continue to be suitable as a subject 
for color film. But the low-key, more dramatic use of light seems to 
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me automatically to rule color out in pictures of another type. 1 a 
Paradoxically enough, realism suffers in the color medium. The sky, : 
as reproduced, is many shades deeper than its natural blue. The faces 
of the characters are usually a straw shade. Three prime colors are 
now utilized but not enough shades are possible with those three. 
More basic colors would involve too complex a problem to be eco- 
nomically practicable. In the black and white picture, color is auto- & 
matically supplied by the imagination of the spectator and the imagi- | 
nation is infallible, always supplying exactly the right shade. That is 
something physical science will continue to find tough competition. 
One thing more — the camera itself. Its value, fully equipped, is 
about $15,000. It has seven lenses of varying focal lengths. In its 
operation, I use an average of a million feet of film a year. And with 
sixteen pictures to each foot — that’s a lot of pictures! 


Films I Would Like to See Again: 





Irvin S. Cobb 716 Birth of a Nation State Fair 
City Lights The Long Voyage Home 
The Kid Three Little Pigs 
It Happened One Night The Informer 
Cheers for Miss Bishop A Yankee at King Arthur's Court 
Howard Dietz Captains Courageous Mutiny on the Bounty 
After the Thin Man Gone with the Wind 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town The Thirty-Nine Steps 
Public Enemy Morning Glory 
Goodbye Mr. Chips The Great Ziegfeld 
Rudy Vallee Most of the Chaplin flickers Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town Boys Town 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington Gone with the Wind 
Follow the Fleet The Story of Louis Pasteur 
Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde The Big Parade 
(John Barrymore) + 
Conger Goodyear The Informer Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet 
Make Way for Tomorrow The Blue Angel 
The River Fantasia 
Grass Safety Last 
Grand Illusion Easy Street 
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FILMS FROM ABROAD 


MR. SHAW, SCRIPT-WRITER 


One of the most surprised and surprising recruits to the ranks of film writers 
is George Bernard Shaw who, after many years of resistance, succumbed to 
the blandishments of Gabriel Pascal and allowed his Pygma/ion and Major 
Barbara to be transferred to the screen with his active co-operation. Wendy 
Hiller can be seen above, as Galatea to Leslie Howard’s Pygmalion; and, 
with Dame Sybil Thorndike, as a Salvation Army lassie in Major Barbara, 
which also boasted Robert Morley, Emlyn Williams, Edward Newton and Rex 
Harrison in its cast. There are reports that the combined forces of Pascal and 
Shaw may next persuade Katharine Cornell to appear on the screen in Can- 
dida. George Bernard Shaw is not the only playwright whose works have 
supplied the screen with rich material. Noteworthy adaptations have in- 
cluded many Shakespeare plays; Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie; Clemence 
Dane’s 4 Bill of Divorcement — one of Katharine Hepburn’s first film ap- 
pearances; Dumas’ Camille, which has been filmed at least eight times; 
Sidney Howard’s Yellow Jack and They Knew What They Wanted; Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town: and 1941's surprise hit, The Philade ‘phia Story of Philip 
Barry, again with Katharine Hepburn. 
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World Pictures 





Jean Renoir’s greatest film, Grand I/lusion, featuring Erich von Stroheim, 

Jean Gabin and Pierre Fresnay, was a searing indictment of war, set chiefly 
in a German prison camp. Renoir was also responsible for Nana (a 1924 

silent picture), The Lower Depths, La Marseillaise, La Béte Humaine. 








Jacques Feyder’s Carnival in Flanders with Louis Jouvet (extreme left, 

above) and Francoise Rosay, and René Clair’s 4 Nous la Liberté both found 
enthusiastic audiences in America. Clair is now in Hollywood, along with 
Jean Renoir and Julien Duvivier, director of Pepe /e Moko. 








Another French film to win success in America is The Baker’s Wife, below, 
directed by Marcel Pagnol (who also made Harvest) and with Raimu in the 
lead. Marlene Dietrich and Emil Jannings, above, played in both German 
and American versions of The Blue Angel, directed by Josef von Sternberg. 














‘Peccavi!’ 
The True Confession of a Movie Producer 
ALBERT LEWIN 


agree after Homeric effort, a picture is at last exhibited, the 
critics have their unhomeric say. If they observe that the screen- 
play is narrative rather than dramatic, that it rambles where it should 
run, repeats points already made, and at last bogs down in an obvious 
anti-climax, the stream of the story imperceptibly disappearing in a 
desert of arid dialogue; if they reproach the director for his plodding 
pace, his unimaginative attack on individual scenes, his commonplace 
characterizations; if they belabor the film editor for tiresome re- 
dundancies: the conscientious producer has an irresistible impulse to 
rush forward crying, ‘Peccavi!’, exposing, like the minister in The 
Scarlet Letter, a mystical guilt branded upon his bosom. If, on the other 
hand, generous and deserved applause is heaped upon the director 
and the screenplay, the actors, the sets, the photography and the 
musical score, the ecstatic producer does not bare his head for the 
laurel, but remains diffidently in the background, like an insect with 
protective coloring, admiring the singing birds and the bright plum- 
age, and very glad not to be devoured. 

This is as it should be. The responsibility is the producer’s; the 
glory belongs to the artist. Perhaps on some moonlit night, seated on a 
terrace above the gleaming Pacific, where the mountains fall like en- 
chanted waves upon the sea, he may, encouraged by a sequence of dry 
martinis, indulge himself so far as to allow an adorable and ambitious 
female hypocrite to whisper what his heart so longs to hear — that he, 
too, is a creative artist. Let it for once be announced with trumpets, 
let the heralds proclaim it not in the market-place but in the salons 
where fame is publicly delivered like the Dauphin, let the truth appear 
naked and noble — the producer, too, is a creative artist. Neverthe- 
less, the producer knows that the responsibility is his — the glory, if 
any, belongs to the others. If the screenplay is feeble, then the pro- 
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ducer failed to give the writer the necessary guidance; if he gave the 
necessary guidance and the screenplay still lay lifeless, then it was his 
duty to find another writer. There is no escaping the collaborative 
nature of the movies. If the director, the writer, the actors, the tech- 
nicians fail, it is because the producer has failed them as an effective 
collaborator; or has lacked the courage, where he found effective col- 
laboration inadequate, to change his man. His job is to find the best 
people available and collaborate with them so creatively that they 
work all together at the top of their bent. 

This is unfortunately not the current conception of a producer, 
popularly visualized as a horrible man with money who, because he is 
financing the production, assumes the privilege of encumbering it 
with his assistance, dragging the artistic efforts of the clever people he 
has engaged down to his own vulgar level. Out of this misconception 
the producer emerges as a legendary illiterate, at worst disgusting, at 
best funny, an outlandish tree in which the bright malapropisms build 
their nest. And yet even the most naive have a suspicion that there is 
more to it than that, for the inevitable question seems to be, ‘ But just 
what does a producer do?’ One replies cryptically, ‘A producer is a 
kibitzer with authority.’ It is an illuminating figure, but like all meta- 
phors calls for explicit exegesis. Nothing can be more explicit than a 
case history. Here then is a narrative of what the producer did, in this 
case a team of producers — David L. Loew and Albert Lewin, in 
making their first picture for United Artists, So Ends Our Night. 

The releasing deal with United Artists has been set for a series of 
pictures. The basic terms provide that United Artists retains a per- 
centage of the gross receipts for the service of selling and distributing 
the pictures throughout the world. They exercise no authority over 
the production beyond the understanding that the negative cost is to 
be not less than an agreed minimum, in order to ensure a minimal 
quality. Since United Artists has a basic contract with all producers, 
there is less than the usual amount of debate over terms. Financing 
has already been provided, a bank loan for a major portion of the 
negative cost sanctioned by what is known as a ‘completion bond’, a 
guarantee that the picture will be completed and released, so that the 
bank loan is automatically retired by the initial receipts. The pro- 
ducers are now in for it: they have to make a picture. 

Their first problem is to find a story. Possibilities are laboriously 
explored. They have read in Collier’s a serialized novel entitled Flotsam, 
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by Erich Maria Remarque. On investigation they find that Flotsam 
has already been purchased by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. But they are 
persuaded to part with Flotsam because they have already in work two 
stories, The Mortal Storm and Escape, with similar backgrounds. 
What made the producers choose Flotsam for their first picture? 
In selecting a story, the producer makes what he considers the best 
possible compromise between his own and what he estimates to be the 
public taste. Very often he does not consider his own taste at all. 
Ideally there is no conflict between his own and the public taste. In 
this instance there was some question. The producers were aware that 
so-called anti-Nazi films were commercially risky. Nevertheless, they 
were themselves attracted rather than repelled by the idea of saying 
in their own medium something that they felt was worth saying. On 
the box-office side, the story offered two strong romances, one the 
tragic devotion of a man and his wife, separated by the Nazi regime, 
the other the young love of two refugees, unable to marry because they 
lacked passports and legal papers of any sort. Moreover, there were 
exciting individual scenes, strong characterizations, ‘heart interest’ 
and ‘comedy relief’. The chances of success appeared not too slim. 
At any rate, the die was cast, and the producers looked about for a 
scenario writer. They thought Talbot Jennings, who had done the 
adaptations of The Good Earth and Mutiny on the Bounty, singularly 
well-suited to this material. To be sure, Talbot Jennings was at the 
moment employed by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, but he was not bound 
by contract. Flotsam was submitted to him. He liked the story and 
felt he wanted to write the scenario. He went to work. The methods 
of collaboration between producers and writers vary according to their 
personalities and inclinations. In this instance the producers and the 
writer worked together somewhat as follows. It was decided not to 
prepare an elaborate treatment in advance of the actual continuity. 
This decision was made, first because in itself the book constitutes a 
kind of treatment, and second, because in the common experience of 
both the producers and the writer, an elaborate treatment prepared 
in advance is likely to make the writing of the scenario a dull chore, 
which will be reflected in the script. Instead of a written treatment, 
therefore, the line of the story was talked out in daily conferences, its 
general design determined, as many snags as possible anticipated and 
unravelled. This procedure took some weeks. After that, a discussion 
in vastly greater detail of the first sequence or episode ensued. Then 
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the writer, without help from anyone, wrote the first episode com- 
pletely in scenes and dialogue. How many times he rewrites this for 
himself before presenting it to the producers is his concern, not the 
producers’. Finally, he presents to the producers his first unrevised 
draft of sequence one. Suggestions for revisions follow, and a revised 
first draft is made. Sequence one is then put aside, and sequence two is 
attacked. In this fashion the preparation of the first draft of the script 
proceeded, until it was completed in about four months. 

During this time commitments were gradually being made for a 
director and for important members of the cast. John Cromwell was 
regarded as a fortunate selection to direct Flotsam. One could count on 
his unfailing good taste, his sincere treatment of dramatic and senti- 
mental material, his experience and knowledge of actors and acting. 
He had, moreover, genuine enthusiasm for the story. Nothing is ac- 
complished in the picture business without enthusiasm. Very often, 
alas, nothing is accomplished with it. Where it doesn’t exist, it must be 
enkindled, if necessary by the use of a bellows. Mountains are moved 
by faith — and an adequate supply of steam-shovels. In this instance, 
everyone connected with the undertaking felt a spontaneous enthu- 
siasm for it. At the time he agreed to direct Flotsam, John Cromwell 
was occupied in directing a picture for another producer. This made it 
impossible for him to collaborate on the preparation of the first draft 
of the screenplay. There is, of course, a variety of opinions on the ques- 
tion of a director’s relation to the script. There is a school that believes 
the director should collaborate with the writer and producer from the 
very beginning. There is another school, now happily almost extinct, 
which believes the director should be given a shooting script with the 
preparation of which he has had nothing whatsoever to do. The pro- 
ducers of Flotsam felt that the director should come in at the conclu- 
sion of the first draft and collaborate on the preparation of the final, 
revised, shooting script. They felt this for two reasons: first, because 
to have the director on salary from the inception would involve an 
expenditure prohibitive for an independent producer; second, because 
it is good for a director to bring a fresh mind to the first draft. From 
the debate that follows the script is likely to benefit. John Cromwell 
started work about two months before actual production began, and 
collaborated closely with the writer and the producers on the final re- 
visons of the screenplay. One of the major problems in the screenplay 
is usually length. The first draft of Flotsam ran to two hundred and 
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seventy-seven pages. A normal script does not exceed one hundred 
and fifty. The task of reducing Flotsam was a serious one. Actually, 
the scenario was never squeezed below one hundred and ninety-two 
pages. This meant a long shooting schedule, and an acutely exacer- 
bated editing problem with the finished picture. 

During this time commitments were also made for the principal 
members of the cast. The book was submitted to Fredric March, who 
liked it but waited until he could see about a third of the script before 
agreeing to do the part. Even then he hesitated, because his part did 
not dominate the story to quite the extent usually expected of the 
main starring part. Finally, however, his liking for the story prevailed. 
This was true also of Margaret Sullavan, who felt at first, not without 
justification, that both male leads were better than the female. But 
she, too, succumbed to the temptation of the material itself and her 
sense that the enterprise was worthwhile. With the assurance of two 
box-office ‘names’, it was possible to consider only performance in the 
rest of the casting. A big gamble was taken in the romantic juvenile 
lead opposite Miss Sullavan when the producers cast Glenn Ford. He 
had appeared hitherto only in B pictures. The producers, however, 
and John Cromwell were convinced of his talent and potentially star- 
ring personality. He was under contract to Columbia Pictures. For 
giving him this opportunity, the producers exacted options for his 
future services from Columbia. Presently Frances Dee, Anna Sten 
and Erich von Stroheim were cast in important roles, and Joseph 
Cawthorn, Alexander Granach and Leonid Kinskey in comedy parts. 
Extreme care was exercised in the casting of small parts and bits, 
unusually difficult in this case since the story ranges over Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, France and Germany and required 
more than a hundred speaking parts. Stanley Kramer, assistant to the 
producers, spent months interviewing prospects and selecting the best 
possibilities for the consideration of the director and the producers. 

With script, director and cast completed, or nearly so, and with 
a starting date set, the matter of technicians began to assume urgency. 
About a month in advance of production the art director, William 
Cameron Menzies, went to work. An experienced and talented artist, 
responsible for the art direction of Gone with the Wind, Rebecca and 
many other notable pictures, William Cameron Menzies is above all 
an illustrator. For So Ends Our Night he drew upwards of one thousand 
sketches for individual scenes in the script. Photostats were made of 
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these sketches and they were sent to the set to guide the director and 
cameraman in camera set-ups and compositions. William O. Daniels, 
a skilful cameraman, was borrowed from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and 
an entire technical crew assembled. The producers had rented space 
and facilities at the Universal Studios, where the picture was shot. 

In the meantime the ‘unit manager’ had prepared a series of cost 
estimates leading up to a final budget, and a shooting schedule. A list 
of the items on a normal picture budget will give perhaps the clearest 
idea of the complex technical problems involved. The list includes 
story and continuity, producer, director, production staff, cameraman 
and camera staff, stars and cast, bits and extras, wardrobe, properties, 
set construction, set operation, electrical labor, equipment and cur- 
rent, location and transportation, special effects, raw stock, labora- 
tory, studio and sound charges, sound labor, titles and inserts, cutting, 
music, dubbing, tests, publicity. 

During the actual shooting of the production, the director and the 
producers kept in constant daily consultation, although the producers 
never interfered with operations on the set except where their advice 
was called for by the director for the solution of unexpected problems. 
The producers felt, and this feeling is general throughout the industry, 
that the director must be an absolute despot on the set. If the pro- 
ducers had any comment to offer, they made it during lunch hour — in 
order to ruin the director’s digestion; or at night — in order to ruin his 
sleep. Each day producers and director scrutinized the previous day’s 
work in the form of ‘rushes’ or ‘dailies’. The producers, maintaining a 
certain detachment or perspective, watched closely the consistency of 
characterization, tempo, stage business, and co-ordination of technical 
services so that they functioned smoothly and on schedule. 

During the ten weeks involved in photographing the picture, the 
producers collaborated with the cutter in making a rough assemblage 
of the material as shot, so that by the time the production was closed 
a first cut was about three-fourths completed. At that time, the 
director, freed of his other duties, joined the producers and the cutter 
in a collaborative editing of the picture. A first cut of two hours and 
forty minutes was reduced to two hours and twenty minutes for the 
first preview, a tryout before a suburban audience. Further editing 
and minor retakes were made as a result of the previews until the 
picture was brought down to two hours and one minute. 

In the meantime, Louis Gruenberg, author of the opera Emperor 
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ones, had been engaged to prepare a musical score, an arduous and 
tantalizing task, because nothing can be considered final until the 
cutting is definitive, and the composer is, therefore, under the neces- 
sity of continually revising his material to fit the new timing. 

The final production effort is that of dubbing — the process of 
mixing dialogue, music and sound effects from many tracks into one 
composite track. For this tedious task the director and the producers 
sit in with the sound men as observers and consultants. Then the 
negative is cut, an answer print is taken off and corrected, and release 
prints made and shipped to the exchanges. 

In the meantime, the producers had been consulting with publicity 
and advertising men to set the exploitation policy. The title of the 
picture, at the insistence of the publicity department, had been 
changed from Flotsam to So Ends Our Night. The publicity men felt 
that the great public would not know the meaning of Flotsam or how 
to pronounce it, and might imagine it to be the name of a skin lotion. 

The producers had done all that they could and the success of the 
picture now rested in the lap of the gods. One thing, not as producers 
but as human beings with hopes and fears for the future, they found 
encouraging about their picture. They had often seen newsreels of 
Hitler making a speech to a mob, and had been appalled by the fury 
and the hatred expressed in his face and voice, had been dismayed by 
the vicious echo of his hatred in the mob. They wondered whether 
men are so wicked that perhaps they are not even worth saving. But 
at previews of So Ends Our Night they saw the other side of the pic- 
ture. They saw that audiences are moved more by examples of nobility 
than by almost anything else. ‘What’s Hecuba to me or I to Hecuba?’ 
Hecuba is happily a great deal to us, and the highest gratification a 
producer can have — outside of making a profit with his picture — 
is to observe the extraordinary sympathy of audiences which makes 
them pity a fictitious character to the point of tears. The element of 
nobility was strong in this story, especially in the part played by 
Fredric March. When audiences weep at nobility one finds it possible 
to hope that men may be moved by something besides hatred, to have 
faith still in the common humanity of simple people. 

This gratification the producers fortunately had at their previews, 
before the picture was released. Fortunately — because after almost 
a year of Homeric effort, the picture was at last about to be exhibited, 
and the critics would have their unhomeric say. 
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= ies bright-eyed Critic in the Row Behind who gasped to her escort 
at Major Barbara, ‘It’s good, but I like it!’, stumbled upon a fact 
of some importance. She discovered that a film can be good according 
to the most demanding critical standards and at the same time live 
up to her own insatiable need for entertainment. Major Barbara was 
almost certainly not the first ‘good’ film our young critic has enjoyed. 
She has probably followed Charlie Chaplin for years, weeping and 
laughing through The Great Dictator, Modern Times and City Lights, 
although her memory may not reach back to The Gold Rush and the 
Keystone Comedies. No doubt she has clapped delightedly when Walt 
Disney shorts appeared on the screen, and it would be surprising if she 
had not seen both Snow White and Pinocchio. She can hardly have 
missed Gone with the Wind or It Happened One Night. But somehow, 
although these were all distinguished films and Chaplin and Disney 
both consummate artists, she has never thought of the pictures as 
‘good’. She has enjoyed them; and she is one of the magical eighty 
million weekly filmgoers who are not supposed to enjoy superior 
pictures. 

It is hard to say where this awe of good films germinated, but 
whatever its origin it has taken firm root in the film studios’ own 
production departments, and come to full flower through their pub- 
licity and distribution. Certainly one cause for the shyness of the 
movie masses in the face of worthwhile filmfare has been the presence 
on many production schedules of heavy and unimaginative films made 
and merchandised as ‘prestige pictures’. Conceived to bring dignity 
to the right hand of the industry while the left hand coined money 
with pure entertainment, these so-called prestige films have served 
largely to alienate both the masses and the discriminating, and have 
fulfilled their destiny only by losing quantities of money. An unim- 
aginative producer, even though he is willing to take a certain amount 
of financial risk in return for a measure of respect, wants a guarantee 
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AMERICAN MOODS 

The new world in all its aspects is a mine for film makers. The Great McGinty, 
in which Brian Donlevy appears, above left, was devoted to the lighter aspects 
of shady politics, the first of a series of Preston Sturges triumphs. Our Town, 
above right, featured Martha Scott and Richard Holden in a gentle and 
moving adaptation of Thornton Wilder’s play, directed by Sam Wood, pro- 
duced by Sol Lesser. Jimmy Cagney, below left, was himself the Pudlic 
Enemy (1931), with Eddie Woods as an accessory, in William Wellman’s 
picture. In Frank Capra’s attack on the political scene, Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington, James Stewart, below right, played the champion of truth. 
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The director-writer team of Frank Capra and Robert Riskin, which produced 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington and this year’s Meet Fohn Doe, is no neophyte 
in the success business. In 1934, /t Happened One Night (above) with Clau- 
dette Colbert and Clark Gable was a triumph for all kg and started 
a rush for its special form of haywire, goodnatured comedy. Capra and Riskin 
have themselves capitalized to good effect on the formula in their later 
films, including Mr. Deeds Goes to Town (1938) in which Margaret Seddon, 
Margaret McWade and Gary Cooper appear below. 
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that respect will be forthcoming. Not quite trusting his own judgment, 
he has usually essayed, therefore, only what he conceived as subjects 
whose prestige was already assured: remakes of films that were good 
the last time; successes from other fields — novels and plays; charac- 
ters or situations out of history; large-budget extravaganzas. The 
corollary is clear to anyone who has studied films: the scriptwriter 
and the director are handicapped from the start by the prejudices 
and preconceptions associated with such material. When the story 
has already been rendered into novel or play form, the film worker 
must not only be true to the original but be able to penetrate another 
artist’s vision of the world, and another art form, in order to reach 
the dramatic base of his material. If he is remaking a film he must 
shake off the inevitable tendency to copy externals instead of re- 
creating in terms of fundamentals. History must be handled so 
gingerly that no fact can mislead, no motive be misconstrued. And 
finally, he cannot fertilize ideas with money — even in extravagant 
amounts. So generally speaking this prefabricated prestige misses fire. 

Not always, it is true. There have been fine pictures made from 
novels — The Good Earth, for instance, The Citadel, Rebecca — and 
from plays such as Our Town and Of Mice and Men. Emile Zola is not 
the only historic figure who has supplied the hero for a distinguished 
motion picture. But these were not surefire subjects; they were 
challenges transformed by a combination of infinite skill and 
imagination. Moreover, the prestige they engendered was not a 
tribute to their hallowed subjects, but to their excellence as films. 
In the producers’ search for the respect that comes with artistic suc- 
cess, all but a few men have overlooked the most surefire formula of 
all: the use of the medium itself to its fullest and best advantage. 

That is, of course, easy to say; but if a subject trailing its own 
clouds of glory is not an assurance of merit in the finished product, 
what is? The answer is not transparent, but there is no need to seek 
it in a profound study of film aesthetics. In the rising quality of 
Hollywood’s own recent output a definition is beginning to form, and 
certain constants in sound fiction films (excluding from this discussion 
silents and documentaries) are increasingly apparent. 

Good film material is first of all capable of being better com- 
municated by a collaboration of words and camera than by words 
alone. Whether the source is a book —like Wuthering Heights or 
The Letter — or original material such as The Informer or Citizen 
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Kane, it is palpably movie stuff. The good movie script, moreover, is 
written by a person who knows the technique of motion picture 
making as well as the art of writing; the script feeds both cameraman 
and actors. The actors are not dependent on the script alone for their 
support, drawing also from director and cameraman. The cameraman 
comes into his own with a good script and an intelligent director, and 
his camera becomes the poet, selecting and heightening significant 
detail. The musical score is an integral part of the whole, as was 
Aaron Copland’s score for Of Mice and Men, Louis Gruenberg’s for 
The Fight for Life. Above all, a good film has singleness of purpose, 
which is the director’s own particular contribution. How he achieves 
it depends on his methods of production. Preston Sturges performs 
himself the functions of producer and writer as well as director in 
The Great McGinty and his later pictures. John Ford has made several 
of his best pictures, including this year’s The Long Voyage Home, in 
collaboration with the same scriptwriter, Dudley Nichols, and often 
Gregg Toland as cameraman. Ernst Lubitsch fills no job but 
the director’s; and yet even Ninotchka, illuminated by so stellar an 
attraction as Greta Garbo, emerged as a unified whole — a Lubitsch 
work. 

Most of these things may be found in any workmanlike film, 
whether it is designed only for entertainment, or to draw discriminat- 
ing audiences into the movie houses. But the films mentioned here 
have something more which distinguishes them from the merely work- 
manlike and entertaining. It is their power to evoke, to enkindle the 
imagination of the viewer after the experience of watching them has 
long since passed. They leave a residue in the mind of the observer, 
so that he is in some way changed by having seen them. An entertain- 
ing picture can pass the time in the movie house equally well; but it 
will be forgotten when the lights go up. A film with a difference lasts 
in the memory. It can rightly be called a prestige picture. 

This seems almost too obvious to need reaffirmation. It is only 
necessary in order to emphasize the point that an appeal to intelli- 
gence does not by its nature destroy entertainment value. It is a sort 
of ‘extra added attraction’. Various members of an audience can draw 
entirely different enjoyment from the same film, according to their 
own capacities and desires. If Sadie wants a good two-hour cry she 
can enjoy it at The Grapes of Wrath even while the social philosopher 
next to her is satisfying his own interests. If Joe wants a laugh he can 
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get it at The Great Dictator. Prestige pictures, in other words, need not 
lack the elements that make for financial success. 

By way of parenthesis it may be worth saying that there is a 
certain kind of film, with a prestige of its own, which is directed 
especially at artistic and technical experiment, and can never appeal 
to a wide audience. It is a workshop product, important as a trail- 
blazer for more popular things to come, but not contrived for release 
to any but initiates interested in the aesthetic and intellectual aspects 
of the art. Jean Cocteau’s Le Sang d’un Poéte was such a film, and 
Ralph Steiner’s H,0 in the non-fiction field. 

The fifteen lists of ‘Films I Would Like to See Again’ appearing 
here and there through this issue form a corroborative check on the 
facts and conclusions outlined above. They come from a group of 
people representing a cross-section of the live-minded motion picture 
audience. Twenty-six pictures are mentioned in these lists more than 
once for having lived in the memory as worthwhile film experiences. 
There are some surprising omissions, but they are not important here. 
What is interesting is that not one of the twenty-six films was a flat 
financial failure, not one appealed only to the select and discriminating 
few (with the possible exception of this year’s The Long Voyage Home). 
The foreign pictures, Grand Illusion, A Nous la Liberté, Carnival 
in Flanders, had a limited audience in America, running only in small 
special houses; but they were notably successful among foreign-lan- 
guage films, far outstripping most of their kind. The Informer, which 
received the highest number of votes, was originally a succés d’estime, 
which — translated in the counting house — means a financial fail- 
ure. But gradually, as its distributors learned something about 
merchandising a film of its sort — releasing it as a picture worthy of 
single-feature showing in intimate theatres, instead of the weak half 
of a double-feature — it began to make headway. Now, six years after 
it was made, The Informer is still being shown, and has earned a con- 
siderable profit on the original investment. 

Many of these films have been big money-makers, although some 
of them do not even breathe the same financial air as the Andy Hardy 
series. Gone with the Wind, Snow White, The Big Parade and several 
Chaplins are among the top box-office successes of all time. And the rest 
are not the weak sisters; the studios have not risked and lost nearly 
as much on these pictures as they have on ‘sure things’ that failed. 

The record is not all milk and honey. There are still films like The 
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Long Voyage Home that have done less business than could be hoped 
for through the country because The Informer’s lesson has not been 
well learned. Their advertising copywriters still insist on selling them 
for what they are not, injecting sex where it is missing, humor where 
there is none. Their distributors still release them in tremendous 
theatres, with another feature or too many shorts, so that the at- 
mosphere built by the films is dissipated in their surroundings. 

There is one lesson, however, that movie producers have learned 
from The Informer and pictures of its sort; there is a long lifetime for 
good films. They need not be stored away after they have run their 
course through the first, second and third-run theatres. The possibility 
of revivals was first revealed in some of the smaller theatres dealing 
mainly in old Chaplins and foreign pictures; but it has grown apace, 
encouraged to a large extent by the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library’s efforts in the non-commercial field. The Informer earned its 
living on revivals; [t Happened One Night, The Thirty-Nine Steps, 
The Thin Man can still be seen around the country, along with many 
others. Pictures become automatically less susceptible to financial loss 
if their fortunes depend on more than the first few months of exist- 
ence. Since it is obvious to the most reluctant observer that only the 
good pictures can draw audiences after their news value has ceased to 
pull, one conclusion becomes inevitable. In the long view good pictures 
are good risk. 

A year ago The New York Times printed a discussion of this whole 
subject under the title Prestige Vs. Profits. The title has been pre- 
empted here (with thanks), and slightly altered to read Profits and 
Prestige. The reason for the change should now be clear. 


Films I Would Like to See Again: 


The Informer The Romance of Happy Valley 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs La Bohéme 

All Disney’s shorts Hearts of the World 

Isn’t Life Wonderful The Greatest Thing in Life 
Romola The Great Love 

The Informer Carnival in Flanders 

Woman Alone A Nous la Liberté 

Grand Illusion Thunder in the East 
Pygmalion The Scoundrel 

A Slight Case of Murder Intolerance 
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Walt Disney and the Art Form 
CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE 


ALT DISNEY’S animated cartoons and graphic movies have come 
W: close, so often, to an absolute artistic excellence, that it seems 
a hard judgment to say that they have fallen short of the mark. Actu- 
ally, however, it is a high compliment to say so, for it supposes that 
the attainment to such excellence is within his capabilities — and this 
(after much evidence publicly presented) is not true of any competi- 
tors now in his field. 

When he first began to show his cartoons, there was apparent at 
once a remarkable quality both of imagination and draughtsmanship, 
and this was soon followed by evidence of a color-sense above the 
average. Compared with the work of his competitors and imitators, he 
also displayed a further requisite for the creation of an art-form: 
taste, that almost indefinable quality that lifts a conception above 
the level of merely common appeal and gives it the greater (and in- 
clusive) universal touch. Nevertheless, although he has grown in all 
these manifestations of his talent — imagination, draughtsmanship, 
color-sense and taste — he has not grown enough to have passed the 
difficult line that always lies between the popular success and the 
work of art. The fault, or weakness if you choose, can be traced largely 
to taste, which controls both conception and execution; and to an as 
yet incomplete analysis of what he wants to do and why he wants to 
do it. 

The phrases, ‘what he wants to do and why he wants to do it’, 
are descriptive of the unavoidable process of mind through which all 
artists must go before they can intelligently practise their art, in any 
medium. Looking back now on the lengthening history of the motion 
picture, it seems apparent that when, at any stage, the industry has 
been able to answer those two questions of what and why, they have 
refused to apply their answers to the production of their films except 
momentarily. The result has been obvious to most observers: in spite 
of gigantic and steadily enlarging advances in the techniques of pro- 
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duction, they have as yet failed, as Disney has failed with them, to 
produce an art-form in the true sense of the word. That is to say, they 
have not yet consciously produced the film which is inevitably the 
product of the motion picture technique, could not conceivably be 
produced in any other medium as successfully, and is married to its 
medium as finally as mosaic to a Byzantine chapel, stained glass to a 
twelfth-century French Gothic church. I mention these two examples 
of media because they were both the products of a technique that re- 
quired many craftsmen to execute, as is true of the motion picture. 
An example analogous to the failure of the motion picture to achieve 
this end is that phase of tapestry weaving, begun in the late fifteenth 
century, where by the perfection of technique it was felt possible and 
admirable to reproduce paintings in woven form. The painting suffered 
distortion in color and in drawing; the tapestry suffered by being es- 
sentially untrue to its proper function and limitations. 

This is not to say that the movies have never produced an‘artistic’ 
film. They have; but such films have been rare, and have appeared 
more or less as happy accidents, and not in any continuous and in- 
creasing flow — a flow that would indicate a consciousness on the part 
of the producers that there were certain definable limitations to their 
art, and that they had recognized these limitations. Actually it has 
been the unexplored terrain of the movies that has made their job the 
hardest: so far, the limitations of the medium have been so rapidly 
overcome as they appeared that it has led the producers into the 
natural error of believing that there were virtually no limits to what 
could be done. It is a truism, however, that the limitations of a me- 
dium of art form its artistic quality and inform its excellence. 

Curiously enough, one can find examples of the successful use of 
the moving picture almost as far back as one can go in its history. 
These examples take most often the form of humor or of fantasy or 
both. It was discovered almost at once that the motion picture was 
the answer to the magician’s dream. Form and matter could be 
changed, dissolved or made to vanish; motion could be controlled or 
reversed beyond human possibilities; the law of gravity could be over- 
come; the monstrous and the fabulous could be given reality. In the 
field of low comedy, the rare skill of a Fratellini, who could lose his 
trousers in a somersault on the stage, was no longer necessary; the 


trick could be done by the unskilful with the aid of the photograph. 
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; Walt Disney’s excursions into the field of full-length features began in 1937 
with Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (below). Pinocchio came next, in 
' 

i 1940, representing a long step forward in the mechanics of reproduction ; 
i Fantasia, the same year, was a concert with animated accompaniment 
' above). 1941 has so far contributed The Re/uctant Dragon, featuring Robert 
Benchley loose in the mazes of the Disney Studio. 
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The complex timing of humorous coincidence could be controlled to a 
split second — and would remain fixed at its apogee for each per- 
formance. The perfecting of all these tricks of humor and magic pro- 
duced, immediately before the advent of the sound-track, a use for 
pure pantomime that was incredibly fine, and culminated, more or 
less, in the work of Chaplin, some of whose best silent films are ‘works 
of art’, having a timeless quality of perfection and, more important, 
being of a sort impossible to conceive of in any other medium. 

I do not want to go too far in the study of the history of successes 
and failures in the motion picture industry. Mostly we all recognize 
that a poor play, or a poor book, is sometimes bettered by the movie 
version, and that that version is yet far short of excellence. Mostly 
too we know that a fine book or play is rarely as fine, as moving, in the 
picture version. The point to see is that the movie from a book or a 
play approaches artistry, at no sacrifice in intensity, almost always 
when it had better have been a movie first and a book or play after- 
wards. Becky Sharp from Vanity Fair via Mitchell’s play, Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois from Sherwood’s play, Cavalcade from Coward’s play were 
all less intense, less moving, less excellent than their prototypes. I 
will risk the criticisms I shall provoke by saying that The Grapes of 
Wrath was better as a movie than as a book because the theme and its 
treatment were originally better suited to the moving picture medium. 
On a lower scale entirely, Gone with the Wind was almost level with 
its book and would have been level except that the book permitted 
the reader to create for himself the images of its otherwise unbelievable 
characters and the movie inevitably made those characters too real. 

All this, then, is another way of saying that Disney’s work began 
as a branch from the parent stalk of the movies, following consciously 
or unconsciously that line of peculiar success made visible in the 
fantastic movies that punctuated the history of the films. But it is 
not going to remain as a branch: it has almost become (and can be- 
come) a separate entity, in no way competitive with its parent. It can 
become, perhaps before the movies proper achieve to that distinction, 
an art-form in its own right. This is the possibility I wish to examine. 

If Walt Disney, when he first began to be able to control this new 
technique of the animated cartoon, had been content to limit his pro- 
ductions to the fantastic and the magical, he would still be but a 
branch of the motion-pictures, dependent for his popular support 
merely on the difference between a drawn and an acted character. 
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That difference would consist in two parts: the first, the actual differ- 
ence between a drawn or painted image and the photograph of a hu- 
man being; the second, a difference in the degree of impossibility he 
could achieve. The first of these, then, would have provided merely a 
change from real actors photographed in color or not — a pleasant, 
and at moments undoubtedly a refreshing, change, but no more. The 
second, the degree of impossibility or absurdity, could at almost any 
moment have been lessened if not altogether abridged by the astonish- 
ing technical advances of photography. And even if Disney could 
always have kept a little ahead of the movies proper, the difference 
would largely have been confined to the field of slapstick humor and 
would have been unimportant in the field of fantasy. The technical 
virtuosity of that otherwise poor movie, The Vanishing Man Returns, 
is a case in point. 

What quality, then, most distinguishes the animated cartoon from 
the fantastic movie? It is the quality of abstraction, which I shall 
define as the stripping of action and mood to its essential characteris- 
tics until the point is reached where all that remains is the concen- 
trated essence. This is what all the great artists have succeeded in 
doing. It was carried to a logical extremity in the greatest days of 
Chinese painting, when men and animals, their moods and motions, 
even scenery and climate were reduced to the essential abstractions 
so successfully that the artist was free to fit them into patterns of 
beauty that never sacrificed the intensity of motion or of emotion. 
I believe it to be incontrovertible that, until the day of the slow- 
motion camera, no reproduction of the action of a horse has even ap- 
proximated the accuracy of the abstracted Chinese drawings. 

I remember seeing, some years ago now, a Disney Silly Symphony 
which was called (I believe) The China Shop. In it there occurred, at the 
magic midnight hour, a ballet-pantomime by the china and crockery 
figurines stored on the shelves of the shop. The hero and heroine were 
a Dresden china shepherd and shepherdess. The villain was a green 
china Devil. In color it was the best I had yet seen, in drawing and in 
smoothness of animation, far superior to any Disney had then 
achieved. Its particular excellence, however, lay in the fact that for 
once he animated some of the magically moved china characters in a 
fashion dictated not by ordinary human motion, but by the sort of 
motion one could imagine for a china figure. The Wizard of Oz, acted 
by human beings, attempted also to portray china figurines in action; 
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in that case the illusion was poor and the effect nothing but banal. 
But Disney, with his drawn characters, abstracted the motion and thus 
gave it a quality utterly its own, as original as it was pleasing, and a 
quality quite beyond the reach of any possible human-acted motion 

icture. Suddenly, before our eyes, we saw something altogether new, 
altogether of its own kind. Yet — only in part. The abstraction was 
not maintained. The Shepherdess grew more and more to resemble 
an ordinary, pretty chorus girl. The Shepherd became more and more 
human and like a chorus man, or a matinée idol perhaps — the ani- 
mals that came to life alone maintained their abstracted quality. 
Only in its finale, when, after a fierce battle, all the figures were 
chipped and broken, did the film return to its first beauty, and then 
the Shepherd and his love, battered and broken, took on again the 
characteristics of china and abandoned the commoner aspects of a 
rather ordinary humanity. 

Since that day I have waited for a Disney movie which would 
follow the best of that one and follow it throughout. I have not yet 
seen it — flashes of it, yes, but never the whole maintained. Donald 
Duck comes close to it, often, but Donald Duck and his peers are and 
must remain a lesser branch of Disney’s main work. In Snow White, 
the Princess was distressingly human and so was the Prince. The 
Seven Dwarfs were sometimes wonderful, but sometimes they de- 
generated into rather cheap vaudeville clowns, not alone in what they 
said or sang, but in the way they were drawn to move as human be- 
ings. Pinocchio himself was never, after his original animation, the 
wooden doll in magic motion, but a small boy, with an odd nose, to 
be sure, yet a small boy just the same. Compare Pinocchio with 
Jiminy Cricket and you will see what I mean. I think back now with 
real distaste to the Good Fairy, who was merely like a dull, middle- 
aged actress in an English Christmas pantomime. And yet in Snow 
White and Pinocchio there were passages where the motion was 
magnificently abstracted into a convincing, fairy-story unreality, and 
for those passages, the audience was suddenly transported into a world 
unique in kind. For the most part, these passages in both films con- 
cerned animals and vegetables; commonly, with the advent of people, 
even though they were magical ones, the story dropped into the banal 
and tasteless and, far worse, came suddenly into the field of com- 
parison with human-acted movies. 

Fantasia, while it raises other questions, is another example of the 
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failure of taste and of analyzed conception. I am of those who believe 
it succeeded in proving beyond further necessity of proof that to illus- 
trate music with drawing is impossible and useless; but that music 
can be used magnificently as an adjunct to drawing. Anyone who has 
studied his program notes and interpretations at a concert will know 
what I mean: such notes can be almost unbearably irritating and mis- 
leading. I choose to create my own magic world as I listen to music. 

But leaving that aside, together with the tiresome repetition of 
Stokowski’s silhouette, it is interesting to note the great heights to 
which Disney rose in Fantasia and the great depths to which he fell 
— always because he either followed his best instincts of abstracting 
his art, or abandoned them to compete with the movies. The abstrac- 
tions of motion shown in the Frost Fairies, the Dancing Leaves, the 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice are almost beyond cavil; the Creation of the 
World was so remarkable, except for its color, that I dare to say that 
never before has a scientific speculation been better or more clearly 
given in graphic form. But what shall we say of the boneless Centaur- 
ettes who batted their eyes? The Beethoven section was cheap, ordi- 
nary, commonplace. It was a travesty on classical myth, but an un- 
successful travesty. It is true that it would be difficult if not impossible 
to make centaurs gallop even in the movies, but these figures were 
made as nearly human as their shape allowed and, throughout that 
section of the film, all the characters were of the same tasteless stamp. 

One must add a comment on Disney’s color. It is so far superior to 
that of his competitors that one is tempted to say it is good. But it is 
not good in the absolute sense. It is not bad, but it is safe — almost 
always safe. It is pretty color — harmonious, charming, amusing. It 
lacks the vitality of his drawing, and it falls short of the demands of 
art. Perhaps he is not a colorist: I don’t know. I suspect that he has 
been feeling his way, and that his color expresses, so far, the same in- 
decision that has marked all his productions. Until he decides what he 
wants to do and why he wants to do it, it will be impossible for him 
to bring his color up to the pitch of his draughtsmanship — and until 
he decides to use his draughtsmanship to create stories only in a man- 
ner that is impossible in any other medium, he will not achieve that 
artistic excellence at which I am sure he aims, and which he has so 
often approximated. When that day comes, he will have created, al- 
most single-handed, a new art form. 
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MUSICALS 


Hollywood’ s efforts in musical films range ali the way 

from the unpretentious but expert and invariably 
musing Bing Crosby comedies like Rhythm on the 
Ri ver, above left, to such large-scale extravaganzas as 
The Great Ziegfeld (1936) in which Ray Bolger r, above 
right, dances a functional step before the critical 
eyes of William Powell (the great man himself) and 
Reginald Owen. Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes falls the Deanna Durbin series produced by 
Joseph Pasternak. One of the earliest and best was 
100 Men and a Girl, right, with Deanna Durbin and 
Leopold Stokowski as the two musical piéces de ré- 
istance. Spring Parade and Nice Girl? more recently 
have shown that the pictures could grow up gracefully 
along with their heroine. Victor Schertzinger’s engag- 
ing operatic film, One Night of Love, with Grace Moore, 
started another line of activity in musical films, press- 
ing singing stars like Lily Pons, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Gladys Swarthout into service. And gone but not for- 
gotten are the Maurice Chevalier love-and- song films 
which began their gay and fruitful careers with Ernst 
Lubitsch’s The Love Parade in 1929. 
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FRED ASTAIRE 


Fred Astaire is one of the stage’s most generous contributions to films. Be- 
sides his dancer’s gift, an ability to put over a song with no voice at all anda 
neat sense of comedy, Mr. Astaire gi with him to the screen a curiosity 
about the medium which resulted in photogenic and well-photogr aphed 
dances — a minor form of film a The record — including Gay 
Divorcee in 1935, Roberta, Top Hat (above), Follow the Fleet, Shall We Dance?, 
all made under Mark Sandrich’s direction brings back memories which 
speak for themselves. The line has recently petered out, for lack of a dancing 
partner to match Mr. Astaire’s skill. Ginger Rogers, his partner of the early 
screen days, has turned to straight comedies like Garson Kanin’s Tom, 
Dick and Harry and the sentimental moods of such pictures as Kitty Foyle. 
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Documentaries at the Crossroads 
THEODORE STRAUSS 


NCE again those perennial problem children, the documentary 
film producers, stand at the crossroads. For a number of years 
past they have been gypsy craftsmen, finding odd shelter whenever 
and however they might. Loosely banded in the Association of Docu- 
mentary Film Producers, they have for the most part gone their 
separate ways, finding brief intervals of work for such governmental 
agencies as the short-lived United States Film Service or for private 
foundations and welfare organizations. Their work has covered a wide 
swath — from studies of primitive livelihood in the far corners of the 
world to the intricate operation of cranial surgery, from rural educa- 
tion to city planning, from technological unemployment to the 
hazards of childbirth. These have included some films of the first 
rank. And yet, today, the position of the American documentaries is 
hardly more secure than when they first appeared. 

Worse: under the impact of the present war and its resultant 
stresses, the failures of the American documentaries have been thrown 
into steeper relief at the precise moment when their greatest challenge 
faces them. For the documentaries must constantly stand in relation 
to a variable — the moving trends of the world at large. Their very 
form and essential purpose are harnessed to the events of a society in 
flux; much more directly and immediately than the fictional film 
should they reflect the urgencies of a world in crisis. But at this mo- 
ment the American documentary producers are neither geared nor 
oriented to the demands which might be made upon them and they, 
the initiators, the precursors of the form itself, find the technique 
which they explored being adopted by larger groups — the film in- 
dustry itself, the newsreel companies and even a governmental sub- 
sidiary — while they continue to eke out an existence with grants 
from private sources. The avant-garde has become the rear-guard. 

Why? The reasons are complex and tentative. Nevertheless it is 
true that while the American producers have been joined together in 
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spirit, they have been lamentably lacking in collective action; in a 
deep sense they have lacked leadership. Because of that their accom- 
plishments have been sporadic, because of that their impact upon the 
public has been infinitesimal, and because of that they are now in peril 
of dispersal at the very moment when they should be joined in a co- 
hesive effort. Harbingers of a brave new world, they have yet to 
meet the exigencies of the world in which they must live and function, 

Practical problems require practical minds. It is the toughie who 
survives, according to John Grierson, for years one of the most potent 
leaders of the English producers. In America the primary problem of 
distribution — the matter of getting the product of the documentaries 
before theatrical audiences — has never been resolved. To be sure, 
there is the usual resistance of distributors and exhibitors themselves 
to be overcome — but there, as in all their other problems, the docu- 
mentaries must be responsible for their own inadequacy. As upstarts 
in a highly competitive market, the burden of finding an outlet for their 
wares rests upon their own shoulders. 

In large measure responsible for the lack of a rationalized distribu- 
tion is again the failure of the producers to form a tightly-knit group 
with a definite program of production which could be offered to ex- 
hibitors. One or two of the larger film distributors, notably RKO and 
Twentieth Century-Fox, have shown an increased willingness to dis- 
tribute the better of the documentary producers’ product, such as 
Joris Ivens’ recent The Power and the Land which finally reached the 
screens of some 3000 theatres. That short films with a broad public 
appeal can reach a wide audience is further attested by the remarkable 
success of The River and more recently the phenomenal record of 
London Can Take It, which reached some 12,000 theatres. 

But the lethargic, hit-or-miss program of the producers is again 
a reflection of deeper causes. Too often personal aesthetic satisfactions 
have been the governing principle, rather than an adherence to the 
unit idea which has enabled English production first of all to con- 
solidate its early experiments as a governmental instrument. Though 
Pare Lorentz and one or two others were enabled by the U. S. F. S. to 
make several pictorially stunning and in some ways socially significant 
films, little was done to exploit that advantage in building up a group 
of craftsmen who today might be at hand to serve a great function — 
that of enlightening the public as to the necessities of the present 
crisis, our national aims, and the means being used to effect them. 
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Squadron 992, directed by Harry Watt and produced by Alberto Cavalcanti 
in England, is one of the best of the documentaries made as a record of 
Britain at War. The whole series of fifteen pictures demonstrates the 
impact of fact films which are not afraid to come to grips with reality. 








CHINA STRIKES BACK 


The March of Time’s June 


release was a newsreel of 


China’s activities in its 
war against Japan. Like 
March of Time’s other pic- 
tures, China Strikes Back 
never allowed its excellent 
news pictures to tell their 
own story, but used them 
as documentation for a 
strongly editorialized com- 
mentary. Another dramatic 
and revealing film of China’s 
classic struggle is Rey 
Scott’s color record, Aukan. 





March of Time 





THE WAVE 


Paul Strand’s story of Mey. 
ican fishermen in their bat. 
tle for a living against seq 
and bosses was a beaut. 
fully photographed | saga 
told in essentially undra- 
matic terms a series of 
magnificent stills like the 
one on the left. Mr. Strand 
is now at work finishing a 
film, which has been in 
production for three years, 
on the findings of the La 
Follette Committee. 




















DOCUMENTARIES 


Instead, one finds today that not one of the producers is function- 
ing on all cylinders. Herbert Kline and Gunther Von Fritsch are 
at present in the toils of Hollywood, Robert Flaherty who has just 
completed his film on the soil for the government is, at this writing, 
still uncertain of distribution, and Paul Strand after three years of 
work on a Civil Liberties film is just now pushing it to completion. 
There was once a rumor that by the time Mr. Strand’s opus was ready 
for release there would be no civil liberties left to allow its showing. 
Others are at work, if they are at work at all, upon projects varying in 
importance from small to microscopic. 

Because their horizons have become personal they have become 
increasingly arty. Because they have become isolated from the mar- 
ketplace, they have tended to become lazy as to their own faults. 
Alienated from Hollywood, they simultaneously overlook the fact 
that audiences do not fill theatres unless what the screen presents is 
interesting. There is still the all-too frequent use of narration when 
the camera might reasonably be expected to do it better. There is still 
the preoccupation with textures, with angle shots for their own sake, 
with pictorially striking composition, rather than cinematic rhythm 
or the basically important function of portraying factual circum- 
stances in terms of human beings. Whether they are filming machines 
or milkmaids, most of their pictures have a pastoral leisureliness which 
rarely alters in response to the demands of the material itself. 

One may find a recent instance in Mr. Kline’s production of the 
John Steinbeck story, The Forgotten Village, with Alexander Hacken- 
smid at the camera. Breathtaking pictorially from moment tomoment, 
the film, which runs over an hour, lacks impact and persuasion because 
of its static and uninflected treatment of a simple story. Likewise, 
The Wave, made by the most immaculate craftsman now using a 
camera, Paul Strand, is a succession of stunning shots, dramatic as 
stills, totally undramatic as film. In Heart of Spain, Mr. Strand and 
Leo Hurwitz, with simple newsreel material, made a film which was in 
every way superior. 

Primarily, and whatever the great number of possible variations, 
the documentary is a sociological instrument. Its function is to inform 
as well as excite. And if the war has narrowed its uses for the present, it 
has also made of it a weapon of enormous possible importance. That 
the Germans have long understood this simple fact is amply attested 
by The Triumph of the Will, a documentary of the Nuremberg Con- 
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gress of 1934; Olympiad, the magnificent account of the Olympic 
games in Berlin; by the succession of war films beginning with the 
campaign in Poland to the recent Victory in the West, and by the con- 
stant infiltration of documentaries into South America and elsewhere. 

Comparison with another democratic nation, England, is perhaps 
more to the point. There, under the leadership of Mr. Grierson, whose 
flint-like mentality went far to making the whole program possible, 
the documentaries expanded from a small and intense nucleus to a 
company of units turning out a prodigal number of films. Making use 
of the best minds he could find, Mr. Grierson’s company, after several 
years, found itself established as the primary instrument of the minis- 
try of information in England. From the very beginning the group was 
launched upon a program, propagandistic in the largest sense, whereby 
they were trying to acquaint every citizen with the functioning of 
other citizens and how they were interrelated and interdependent 
in the complex of modern society. Essentially humanist in tradition, 
the group heroized the seaman to the landlubber, the clerk to the 
miner, the miner to the housewife. 

Today, at a moment when the British Empire has its back to 
the wall, Mr. Grierson is inclined to think that this gentle humanism 
is a failing in the current production there. What is needed, above all, 
is reportage, the assembling of fact in a related pattern to clarify 
immediate issues, the portrayal of geo-strategic factors and considera- 
tions in the conflict, and the picturing of the relation of each person to 
those factors as they are constantly being evolved. In Canada, where 
Mr. Grierson is presently activating documentary production, he has 
overcome the problem of distribution and in the time that one gov- 
ernment film was being made here, his units had made sixty films. 

In this country meanwhile the documentary technique is gradually 
finding credence in Hollywood where several companies such as MGM 
are beginning to use it, though without any definite program or point 
of view. Outside their private schedules, a number of the studios 
are collaborating on a barely-begun program of shorts for specific use 
within the army and also on films portraying the armed forces to the 
public. Finally, one or two of the newsreel companies, notably Para- 
mount, have begun to break away from a simple headline presentation 
toa fuller treatment — perhaps 300 feet of film — such as was devoted to 
the battle of the Atlantic. March of Time, too, continues the interpre- 
tive reporting which brings the material of the newsreel to editorial 
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judgment, constituting ultimately an expression of opinion. 

Outside this field, a great number of the original documentary 
producers sit like so many bench-warmers at a baseball game. Only 
in the program of the Committee for Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions between the American Republics have their talents begun to 
come into play. For the documentary or non-theatrical division 
headed by Kenneth Macgowan, at least one unit seems assured of a 
project at this writing. That would be the Willard Van Dyke-Joseph 
Losey unit which is tentatively slated to produce a film on democracy 
at play with John Ferno directing. It is possible that others will be 
placed on similar assignments. It is also possible that the War De- 
partment and various defense agencies may awake to the fact that 
there are a body of skilled craftsmen whom it is foolish to leave idle. 

Whatever the immediate course of this talented band, it is at least 
clear that the future of the documentary producers as a unit is at 
stake, that this is the time, if ever, to assemble their energies, and 
that at least part of the decision as to their potential importance in 
the present emergency lies in their hands. The time has come for them 
to give up their intellectual isolation, their often too-glib social preach- 
ment, and face the realities which contemporary events have forced 
upon us all. Separately their chances of survival are dubious; together 
they may still exercise the leadership in public enlightenment which 
their medium affords. 


Journey through Theatre 


VIII. Screen Reflections 


ASHLEY DUKES 


A a dramatist I came into the theatre just too soon to be concerned 
with the movies through the presentation of current plays. In 
1925 a successful play was not necessarily screened, though the author 
always liked to sell his picture rights and looked on the sum he re- 
ceived as a gift from the gods. In the writing of its drama the screen 
even had a tendency, until about 1930, to move away from the stage, 
however many actors and directors it borrowed from the theatre. 
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Highbrow film critics were loud in praise of this independent spirit 
shown by the youthful art of the picture, and they wrote copious 
(though now forgotten) articles and books to show that the screen 
would never follow the example of the despised stage by using words, 
but would rely on its own supreme power of visual imagery. The more 
would-be prophetic of these writers added that the screen would never 
become colored or stereoscopic — never any of the things that it was 
bound to become from its nature as a scientific invention capable of 
reproducing the creations of art. Then, suddenly, the arrival of the 
talking picture confounded them as much as it amazed and delighted a 
public which had never considered highbrow theories of screen art. 
The movement away from the stage was reversed overnight, and the 
playwright as well as the actor and director became useful to the 
producing corporations. 

I confess to having watched this comedy of confusions with ironical 
pleasure, for all my friends who had any feeling about the movies were 
obstinate addicts of the silent picture, and when the first talkie ap- 
peared they found themselves obliged to predict the ruin of the whole 
art and industry. It never seemed to me possible that they could be 
right; and the lapse of only a few years has shown the absurdity of 
forming such rigid ideas about an expressive medium new in the 
world’s history. Today we all see that a good picture can be the better 
for good dialogue; which means that words have taken a vital place 
in the composition and are themselves one of the images of screen. 
Maybe tomorrow we shall see color and stereoscopy assume a place 
just as important; that is unless the whole process of photography on 
celluloid and projection by light is meanwhile made obsolete, as it is 
likely to be, by radio-television. (The broadcast play ‘performed’ by a 
reading party was on the point of being superseded by the televised 
play when war conditions interrupted visual radio in all countries.) 
Whatever the scientific development may be, the values of direction, 
acting and the spoken word will remain; and I put them in that order 
because it is the present order of importance in a picture. One of the 
interesting possibilities of television is that the author may come first 
and the director second or third; but that has not happened yet, and 
for the present one should regard the director who controls every 
detail of presentation as the real author of a picture. 

These are the reflections of a theatre man without any prejudice 
against the new art form of the machine age. Let dotards talk of the 
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characters of the screen as ‘shadows’; they can be much more real 
than the personages of many plays. Let sentimentalists revel in the 
thought that a stage performance is freshly created each evening 
before a living audience capable of spontaneous response; the talking 
picture now evokes just the same warmth of laughter or emotion, and 
its scenes may well be better acted. When a stage critic wrote of a play 
of mine that, thank God, here was something nobody could make into 
a movie, I was obliged to him for his amiable intention but not so 
pleased with the value he put on film rights that I would gladly have 
sold. Today if a critic said as much he could be sued for damages; but 
this was before the talking picture, as aesthetic rival of the stage play, 
had come into the field. After a brief period of pictures with noise 
effects, to which belonged the screen play of The Patriot, the talkie 
established itself in a single season; and like most authors I stood 
looking curiously at the new dramatic medium and wondering whether 
to try working in it or not. The decision depended on age and tempera- 
ment as well as opportunity. From 1930 onward I noticed that very 
few of my seniors among dramatists, men in or nearing their fifties, 
were taking the screen seriously enough to write for it themselves; 
although eventually Shaw broke all rules as usual by becoming an 
octogenarian screen dramatist. Popular playwrights went to Holly- 
wood because it was made worth their while; Maugham and Gals- 
worthy let others do the writing for them when their plays were 
screened at all. On the other hand, practically all my juniors among 
dramatists were as closely bound to the screen as to the stage; and 
some of them gave up stage writing altogether. My own policy was to 
take any work that offered, whether theatre or film or radio, if it 
looked interesting in itself and required a writer’s hand. The result 
was that in the ten years following a stage success, my earnings from 
the screen were perhaps a tenth or a twentieth of those from the 
theatre; but they have been just enough to give me an impression of 
the screen world from within and add to a knowledge of the world 
at large. 

Yes, I have visited the dramatists of Hollywood in their tidy 
little offices at the studios, where they clock in and out at fixed hours 
and deal in rotation with scripts laid on their desks. I have driven my 
car through the gates of the less glamorous English film factories with 
their architecture of the corrugated iron period, and drunk those 
endless cups of coffee which accompany waiting on somebody else’s 
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time, and seen the processions — sad in their different ways — of the 
principals and the supers, and watched shooting on the floor and . 
cutting in the cutting-room which should be called an operating 
theatre. I have taken part in those solemn but extremely funny con- ; 
ferences at which the story of a picture is overhauled dramatically and 
psychologically by an assembly of script writers, continuity men, 
technicians, directors and their assistants, presided over by some i 
hard-boiled head of a producing corporation with constant reference 
to his own administrative staff and a stray capitalist or two from his 
financial board. I have seen a picture go from bad to worse in tale 
and dialogue before a photographer was ever let loose upon it; I have 
climbed the crazy structure of sets that had cost a fortune but were 
never to be used at all because the scenes they represented had van- 
ished from the script; I have heard fact after fact about some fantastic 
fiction verified from an encyclopedia; I have known distinguished 
stage artists cross-examined about their capacities and careers by 
people who had never heard of them, and classified in order of merit by 
the salaries they asked. And months after the job was over, I have 
attended the preview of a picture which bore practically no relation to 
the script from which it arose, and marvelled at its score of industrious 
and individually intelligent authors as they stood in line at the re- 
freshment buffet. 

All these things are commonplaces of a studio system which some 
playwrights with longer knowledge have had the wit or cruelty to 
make into comedies for the stage. They represent the inevitable 
follies and errors of an industry that sets out to appeal to millions, and 
has been guided since its cradle by the timid mentality of the men 
who financed it into being. Fear governs the manufacturers of the 
screen as much as hope governs its artists; and when these motives 
are inverted in the hope of gain and the fear of failure, the industry 
reproduces in a grotesque and magnified shape the anxieties that have 
always haunted the imagination of the entertainment world. 

The screen itself as a dramatic medium not only outlives ridicule 
already, but makes the ridiculer frankly ridiculous. It is in practice the 
theatre of youth, and in geographical fact the theatre of multitudes 
who will never know any other. Already in the great capitals it sets 
a standard that the living stage must equal or excel. Ten years ago 
in London or New York one could look through the theatre list and 
classify the plays in two groups. The first group, with most of the 
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CHAPLIN IN UNIFORM — THEN AND NOW 


In 1918 Charlie Chaplin took up his cudgel to fight war in the 
way he knew best, by making it laughable. Shoulder Arms (left) 
was the result. Almost a quarter-century later he was back in uni- 
form not much changed, although the uniform was a German 
one this time. In The Great Dictator (above) Chaplin attacked 
another kind of brutality — the Nazi regime — with his old 
familiar weapon, and his old success. In fact, The Great Dictator 
has rivalled even The Gold Rush in popularity; from England to 
Mexico and in every other country where it is allowed on the 
screen it wins friends anew for the great comic, who came from 
England’s vaudeville stages to fight man’s ills with laughter. 
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current thrillers and comedies and the like, could be as well done by 
the screen if it chose, with its new gift of words, to undertake them. 
The second group, having some special intellectual or poetic appeal, 
seemed to be marked out for the stage alone. But in that short space 
of ten years the position of the groups has been entirely changed. The 
first is threatened with total extinction by the screen, which not only 
presents realistic drama and realistic playing as well as the stage, but 
a good deal better. The second has to compete with pictures of dis- 
tinction and subtlety forecasting a poetry of the screen, as well as with 
pictures of comic genius that all the cultivated world runs to see. Such 
is the stride that has been taken between 1931 and 1941; and again I 
record it as a theatre man who has been able to turn spectator with an 
open mind. 

Three years ago on a winter evening I saw the first performance on 
any stage of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, played in a Boston theatre 
before a half-filled house. It was a sensitive play well acted, which after 
the doubtful week of its opening went to New York and became the 
Broadway hit of the year. Early this year (1941) the screen picture 
Our Town came to London, and I liked it better even than the original 
from which Wilder had written it. The reason was that the no-scenery 
stage convention on which the performance had been based seemed to 
me insufficiently related to the deep feeling of the work. I was always 
conscious of the theatre radiators standing there at the back of the 
stage. When the screen offered a background varied enough in plane 
and conception to give all the characters their right setting, I was able 
not only to see the drama more clearly but also to listen better to the 
words which the author had beautifully conceived and timed (I do not 
think of them as being ‘written’) before the director came in with his 
technical craft to give them their full effect. What had originally been 
rather an austere New England tale now seemed to gain an Eliza- 
bethan quality of richness. I saw in the whole presentation a counter- 
part of the method of those old Spanish romancers like Fernando de 
Rojas who, long before the rise of classical Spanish or Elizabethan 
drama, sent their characters talking from house to house and street to 
street in snatches of vivid dialogue without narrative, which were 
never meant to be spoken from a stage but only visualized as they 
were read. The screen now gives opportunity for the making of drama 
out of such passages of speech in movements from place to place; and 
this opens a brave new world to the understanding dramatist, who 
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need not be a dramatist of the stage at all but must be a man of simple 
imagination, like Wilder himself. 

At the same time a new call is made upon the seeing and listening 
power of the spectator, who will not easily appreciate the Chekhovs of 
the new screen any more than playgoers at first appreciated the 
Chekhov of the stage. The call is not made upon the spectator’s intel- 
lect, his capacity, for example, to follow the argument of a Shaw who 
will explain everything in heaven and earth and human history; but 
upon his sensibility and range of vision. And viewed in this way, the 
new art of the screen looks uncommonly like the collective art of the 
theatre, made up of the collaboration of dramatist and director and 
designer, which we have long been seeking to establish in its due place 
on our stage. There is in fact no difference between them but the 
physical medium they employ; and if theatre art has met with set- 
backs in this decade, most of them have been due to the movement of 
its own creative directors from the stage to the screen which offers 
them greater scope and greater rewards together. 

When dramatic history comes to be written we may be envied as 
people who, in a time of major wars and other world convulsions, 
made discoveries of mind and imagination as surely based on scientific 
knowledge as the discoveries of Renaissance man were based on voy- 
ages and expanding horizons. The silent picture was one of them, the 
talking picture another, and radio-television is assuredly a third. And 
how blind would be a playwright and producer of plays, telling of his 
journey through theatre in this time, if he could not comprehend such 
things. He might well appear to posterity like a Rosencrantz or 
Guildenstern, complacently content with his own part in Hamlet, and 
unaware of the significance of the Prince of Denmark on the stage. So 
for this good reason, if for no other, I am glad to pause and envisage 
the career of the movies, looking backward a little but more especially 
forward along their cometary and predictable path. 


Films I Would Like to See Again: 


Shoulder Arms City Lights 

The Kid Modern Times 

The Pilgrim Easy Street 

Pay Day The Rink 

Sunnyside The Fireman 
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GCODBYE MR. CHIPS 


Mr. Chips, played by Robert Donat, examines the future Mrs. Chips, in the 
person of Greer Garson, in the motion picture version of James Hilton’s 
book. This frankly sentimental saga of a teacher in a boys’ school from early 
youth to death was kept firmly on its feet by the playing of its two leading 
actors and the direction of Sam Wood, who also made Our Town, Kitty 
Foyle. Robert Donat thrives under the English system of film- making 
W hereby an actor can move freely from stage to screen and back again. His 
film parts have included the dashing Count of Monte Cristo; a humorous 
jaunt in René Clair’s The Ghost Goes West; a rich part in King Vidor’s The 

Citadel. Greer Garson followed her gentle Mrs. Chips with a perky and in- 
telligent characterization in Pride and Prejudice. Her most recent appear- 
ance was in Mervyn LeRoy’s technicolor Blossoms in the Dust. 
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30) tinds Ethel 
Merman zestful and debonair in a gay 
Cole Porter score with cheerfully raucous 
interludes by Rags Ragland, dances by 
Robert Alton, decor and costumes by 
Raoul Péne Du Bois — all under B. G. 
De Sylva’s magic wand. 

IS GREEN (Nov. 26) by 
Emlyn Williams tells of a Welsh boy’s 
education in terms of a gay and moving 
drama. Ethel Barrymore wins honors in a 
role demanding depth and sincerity, sup- 
ported by Richard Waring. Directed and 
produced by Herman Shumilin. 


PAL. JOEY (Dec. 25) raffish goings-on of the 


fabulous John O'Hara hoofer turned into 
an unusual musical show by the combined 
efforts of George Abbott, Rodgers and 
Hart, Jo Mielziner and Robert Alton. 
Gene Kelly excellent as the agile and 
amorous Joey. 


26) beguiling 
and hilarious comedy set in the Greenwich 
Village basement ‘studio’ of the sisters 
whose adventures were originally recorded 
by Ruth McKenney. George Kaufman 
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success, with Shirley Booth in high fettle 
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human relations with skill, humor and 
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Lillian Hellman’s ‘vital, eloquent and 
compassionate’ play-winner of the Critics’ 
Award. Directed by Herman Shumlin 


with Paul Lukas as the German anti- 
Nazi, Lucille Watson and Mady Chris- 
tians. 

(July 15) second 
edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, 
the Four Bruises and le Verne as hold- 
overs, and Betty Atkinson among the 
newcomers. Sets and costumes by Norman 
Bel Geddes. Staging, Gene Snyder. Pro- 
ducers, Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz. 


and Looking Backward 
ROOMS (Mar. 23, 1940) Alan 
Dinehart in a four-authored farce im- 
ported from Hollywood. 

WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) 
Clarence Day’s beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts 
Father to Dorothy Stickney ‘’s Vinnie. 
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1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 
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Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) 
Clarence Day’s beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Dec. 11, 1939) 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 


PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30, 1940) finds 
Ethel Merman zestful and debonair in a 
gay Cole Porter score with cheerfully 
raucous interludes by Rags Ragland, 
dances by Robert Alton, decor and cos- 
tumes by Raoul Péne Du Bois — all under 
B. G. De Sylva’s magic wand. 


THE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26, 1¢40) by 
Emlyn Williams tells of a Welsh boy’s 
education in terms of a gay and moving 
drama. Ethel Barrymore wins honors in a 
role demanding depth and sincerity, sup- 
ported by Richard Waring. Directed and 
produced by Herman Shumnilin. 


PAL JOEY (Dec. 25, 1940) raffish goings-on 
of the fabulous John O’ Hara hoofer turned 
into an unusual musical show by the com- 
bined efforts of George Abbott, Rodgers 
and Hart, Jo Mielziner and Robert Alton. 
Gene Kelly excellent as the agile and 
amorous Joey. (Reopened September 1 
after a brief vacation.) 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) be- 
guiling and hilarious comedy set in the 
Greenwich Village basement ‘studio’ of 
the sisters whose adventures were origi- 
nally recorded by Ruth McKenney. George 
Kaufman spins the Chodorov and Fields 
script to success, with Shirley Booth in 
high fettle. 


ARSENiC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10) 
homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair are 





involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph O. 
Kesselring’s mad plot. 
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LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 
Hart’s play with music rene Mag 
ber 2, after a summer vacation. wy 
new members in the cast. Gert; 


CLAUDIA (Feb. 12) tells a sim 
human relations with skill, ple stony 4 
emotion. Directed by the author 
Franken, it is excellently performed by 
a cast including Frances Starr, Dorothy 
McGuire as Claudia, and Donald Cook, | 


WATCH ON THE RHINE (April ») 
Lillian Hellman’s ‘vital, eloquent and 
compassionate’ play-winner of the Critics’ 
Award. Directed by Herman Shumiy 
with Paul Lukas as the German ani, 
Nazi, Lucile Watson and Mady Chry 


tians. 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE (July 15) secon 
edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy Baxte 
the Four Bruises and Le Verne as hog 
overs, and Betty Atkinson among th 
newcomers. Sets and costumes by Norma 
Bel Geddes. Staging, Gene Snyder. Pro. 
ducers, Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz 


VILLAGE GREEN (Sept. 3) by Carl Allens 
worth, with Frank Craven in the leading 
role and scenery by Raymond Sovey 
Staged by Felix Jacoves, co-producer with 
Dorothy and Julian Olney. 


CLOSED 
SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23, 


1940-Seph. 6, 
1941) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE WOOKEY, Frederick Hazlitt Bre 
nan’s parable of a Cockney family ané 
the war, staged by Robert B. Sinclair with 
scenery by Jo Mielziner. Producer, Edgar 
Selwyn. 


THE MORE THE MERRIER, farce com 
edy by Frank Gabrielson and Irvin Pie 
cus, with Teddy Hart, Millard Mitchell, 
Will Geer and J. C. Nugent in the cast. 
Sets by Stewart Chaney; staged by Otto 
L. Preminger, co-producer with Norman 
Pincus. 


MR. BIG, mystery melodrama by Arthur 
Sheekman and Margaret Shane, with 
Hume Cronyn and Fay Wray in the cast 
Scenery by Donald Oe¢enslager; [rem 
Sharaft costumes; staged and produced 
by George S. Kaufman. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD, musical comedy 
with book by John Cecil Holm, sets by Jo 
Mielziner and choreography by Gene 
Kelly. Producer, George Abbott. 


AH, WILDERNESS!, by Eugene O'Neill, 
first of the Theatre Guild Revival Series, 
with Harry Carey in the original George 
M. Cohan role. Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


ANNE OF ENGLAND, adapted from the 
Norman Ginsbury play, Viceroy Sarah, 
by Mary Cass Canfield and Ethel Bordon, 
with Flora Robson and Barbara Everest 
in the cast. Scenery, Mstislav V. Dobw 
jinsky; staged and produced by Gilbert 
Miller. 


CANDLE IN THE WIND, by. Maxwell 


} 
fow 
rence radiant as the psychoanal 
singing Ira Gershwin's gay Iytics to Re 
Weill’s adroit music on Harry H, 
kaleidoscopic stage. omer’ 
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Anderson, with Helen Hayes. Staged by 


Alfred Lunt with Jo Mielziner sets. 


ducers, Theatre Guild and the Playwrights : 


Company. 
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